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A Prayer for Courage 
to Face Reality 


God of all power and Ruler of all worlds, 

Save us, we pray Thee, from empty senti- 
ment, 

From the impulse to cover naked facts 

With a false clothing of cheap and tawdry 


affection. 


Give us a resolution to know the truth at 
any cost, 

And, having known it, to transform it into 
another truth, another realm of reality, 


In which Thy will shall reign; that so cruel 
facts may be seen to be merciful facts, 


And this harsh world become Thy King- 
dom of Heaven. 


From “Prayers for Use in an Indian College” 


A Full-Orbed Evangelism 


N A DAY when evangelistic programs, 
and even the word evangelism, are 
supposed by many to be out of date, 

one reads with a thrill of an evangelistic 
movement of such dynamic quality that it is 
focusing the attention of the Christian 
world. We refer, of course, to the great 
undertaking in’ Japan headed by ‘Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Under the leadership of this 
voung Japanese, who himself became a 
Christian only a little over twenty years ago, 
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a crusade of positive and constructive 
evangelism is arousing new zeal in the whole 
Christian community. 


This movement, in the first place, is in- 
disputably evangelistic. It has its roots in 
personal experience of the power of Christ 
and has set for itself a great program of per- 
sonal witness-bearing and of intensive proc- 
lamation of the Christian Gospel, with a 
view to winning a million souls for Christ 
within the next three years in a country 
where the whole Christian community now 
hardly exceeds 250,000. It is a movement 
that in its courage, its faith and its ardor is 
peculiarly appropriate to this nineteen-hun- 
dredth anniversary of Pentecost. 


In the second place, the movement asso- 
ciated with Kagawa’s leadership is one in 
which @ glowimeg social passion 1s part-and- 
parcel of evangelism. ‘The very name by 
which it is described emphasizes this—“The 
Kingdom of God Movement”—and it was 
chosen in order to stress not merely numbers 
but the quality of Christian discipleship. 
Of this Kagawa’s own life, spent among the 
lowest classes of the people and devoted to 
their welfare, has been the most persuasive 
illustration. His work in behalf of better 
social conditions for the people is insepara- 
bly connected with his faith in Christ. He 
sees in Christ and His Way of Love the great 
redemptive force, both for the individual 
heart and for the whole of society. 
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To those who have been thinking of 
evangelism in terms of a highly individual- 
istic message, it will come as a surprise to 
discover what this new evangelism of Kaga- 
wa’s includes. He is seeking to better the 
economic, the physical and the social condi- 
tion of the people. ‘Temperance, social jus- 
tice, better education for the poor and the 
abolition of licensed prostitution are all a 
part of the program. He is even calling for 
the creation of mutual aid societies and co- 
operatives—as a part of his evangelsstic 
program in the name of Christ! Why? 
Because they are all expressions of the 


Christlike life of love. 


In the third place, this momentous move- 
ment is one of the most glorious demonstra- 
tions of the way in which the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise blesses not only the 
country to which the missionaries go but also 
the countries from which they come. For 
today no single factor in Christendom is 
doing more to strengthen our own Christian 
faith and to summon us to higher levels of 
Christian service than this movement in far- 
away Japan. When the first Christian mis- 
slonaries from America went to Japan only 
a little over seventy years ago, we thought 
we were doing nothing except to help the 
Japanese; we now find that they are likely 
to do as much for us as has ever been done 
for them. 


Shall We Advance 
Toward Peace? . 


HE membership of the churches 

has reason to be greatly interested 

in the debate which is now under 
way on the London Naval Treaty. The at- 
tacks upon it have given opportunity to the 
delegates to the Conference to present more 
fully than they otherwise would have done 
the many facts and considerations which led 
the Conference to its final results. 

The “big navy” advocates in Japan and 
Britain, as well as in the United States, have 
come out vigorously against the treaty. 
They all say the same thing—the treaty dis- 


ried on between admirals and members 0! 
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honors and endangers their own country) 
More convincing evidence of the essential 
fairness of the treaty could hardly be asker 
than this chorus of attacks by those who de} 
mand bigger and better navies for thei) 


4 
respective lands. 4 


In reading the voluminous discussion car 


the delegation and among the admiral} 
nets 7 ae 
themselves, one is impressed afresh with the 


slight place given to the World Peace Pa t 
It apparently has not figured in the Confer! 
ence, in the General Board, among the reaj 
admins, or in Congress. ‘This is disap, 
pointing. Apparently if the Pact is to have 
weight in our national councils it is the peo 
ple who must exalt it—even as it was the 
people who, we have been repeatedly told, 
made the Pact possible and then insisted on 


its ratification. : 


To a plain civilian much of the discus- 
sion of the experts seems irrelevant and 
petty. War between the United States and 
Great Britain is unthinkable. The 3,000- 
mile frontier between the United States and 
Canada as well as the solid common sense of 
the American and British people are valid 
guarantees for this. What vital difference 
does it make if the United States has 8-inch 
or 6-inch guns? Or cruisers of 10,000 tons 
or 7,000 tons? Or whether she eG 15 or 18 
10,000-ton cruisers by 1935? Peace on the 
elite is assured. Who but an abstract 
theorist can for a moment imagine that 
Japan will attack the United States or the 
United States attack Japan? What earthly 
difference does it make, then, if Japan has 
70 per cent or 65 per cent of the tonnage of 
American cruisers? What is the use of hag- 
gling over such meaningless nothings? Why 
should the United States spend in the next 
ten years a billion dollars preparing for sucll 
an imaginary thing as war with Great Brit- 
ain or with Japan? 

How one wishes that even a small part of 
the energy and thought being given to these 
naval matters were devoted to the promi 
tion of mutual understanding, appreciation 
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oodwill, justice and peace among the na- 
ions! Great would be the results in banish- 
g not only the bogies of fear and suspi- 
ion, but also the heavy economic loads that 
till delay the recovery of the world from 
he orgies of the World War. 

Friends of the London Treaty and of the 
eneral program of reduction of armaments 
y international agreements must promptly 
nd vigorously get behind the treaty. Fail- 
re to ratify it would be a colossal calamity. 
t would mean renewed rivalry in naval 
uilding, renewed recriminations and ill- 
will. It would lead to renewed squander- 
ing of the world’s wealth. It would create 
he conviction that international confer- 
‘nces on armament limitation and reduc- 
ion are useless. 

Ratification, on the other hand, will be 

real step forward. The constructive 
eace-loving forces will be able to move 
orward to their next objectives in organiz- 
ing the world for justice and peace, such as 
embership of the United States in the 
World Court and ratification of the Pan- 

merican Arbitration Treaty, and progres- 
sive reduction of our huge budgets for mili- 
tary and naval programs. 
_ The Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council has unanimously voted that 
it “heartily welcomes the substantial 
achievements of the Conference,” and it 
urges the churches “to study with care the 
treaty negotiated at the [London] Confer- 
ence and to give their support to its ratifica- 
tion even though some of the important ob- 
jectives for which the Conference was held 
remain yet to be achieved.” 


forward on the 
State-Wide Front 


HE last two years in the history of 
the Federal Council of Churches 
bid fair to be notable for the prog- 
ress made in the organization of state coun- 
cils of churches. For many years Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, California and Ohio 


were the only states with fully organized and 
| | 
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actively functioning councils. These four, 
however, were sufficient to demonstrate the 
wisdom of the plan. 


The first twenty years of history in state 
cooperation made it very clear that good- 
will and good intentions, good constitutions 
and properly appointed committees, annual 
meetings and fine-sounding resolutions do 
not insure permanent progress in construc- 
tive service nor make a state council of 
churches a vital Christian force. ‘The states 
that have gone forward are the ones that 
paid the price of success—paid it in cash as 
well as in thought and aspiration. Continu- 
ous executive leadership is necessary in deal- 
ing with the complicated, comprehensive, 
constructive tasks of state-wide united 
Christian service. Such leadership necessi- 
tates having money—not much, but enough. 


At last the denominational executives, 
pastors and lay members in other states have 
come to realize that, as it requires money to 
have an efficient state chamber of commerce, 
so it requires money to apply similar prin- 
ciples to secure the spiritual and social wel- 
fare of the state. Just so rapidly as the 
state church leaders recognize this fact and 
act upon it, just so fast does state coopera- 
tion advance. | 


Christian cooperation, as expressed in na- 
tional, and even in international service, is 
an inspiring reality. In most of the lead- 
ing cities of the country church federation 
has come to be recognized as a necessity. 
The budgets of the city councils of churches 
now total more than $750,000 a year, a 
striking proof of the solid growth in prac- 
tical unity. The state council is today the 
line of most needed advance. The pro- 
gram of united life and service will really 
have arrived when it reaches into the small 
communities. ‘To do this, it must move 
along the state denominational lines that go 
down into these communities. It is here 
that the cooperative programs, vaguely ap- 
proved by the great national bodies, must be 
put into actual operation. 


To bring this to pass is the policy that was 
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given special prominence at the Quadren- 
nial Meeting of the Federal Council in 
1928. ‘The states are moving forward. In 
the last two years, Michigan, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Illinois and New Hampshire have 
organized councils of churches; it may be 
expected that in the not distant future most 
of these states can employ executive secre- 
taries for their cooperative work. Missouri 
has taken the initial steps toward a council; 
Wisconsin has an able committee that is 
studying the question. In the preceding 
quadrennium, New York developed its 
council, with executive headquarters at 
Syracuse; Pennsylvania did the same, with 
headquarters at Harrisburg. 


The Ohio Convocation of Ministers has 
been a great factor in the success of the Ohio 
plan. During the coming year most of the 
above-named states will hold similar con- 
vocations. ‘The Midwest Committee of the 
Federal Council, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has also been called to cooperate with 
the church leaders of Nebraska and Colo- 
rado, in planning for convocations of minis- 
ters in these states, quite apart from any 
question of forming a council of churches, 
and of course rejoices to do so, for the spirit 
of cooperation is far greater than any par- 
ticular organization. 

The state is the necessary line of ap- 
proach of the cooperative movement to the 
thousands of small communities. Today 
there are many wide and serious gaps in the 
highway; the next few years must see them 
closing up. 


The Church Is 
Alive and Moving! 


Y MANY thoughtful observers of 
modern civilization, such as John 
Herman Randall, Jr., and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, the insistent question is being 
raised whether the churches of today are 
really aware of the new social world in 
which they live and whether they are mak- 
ing spiritual influences effective in the build- 
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ing of a better society. To point out evidence | 
in the negative would be easy. One could 
readily show that the ethical outlook 
many churches is limited to a narrowly i 
dividualistic morality. ‘They make it clea 
what religion requires of a man in the way 
of considerateness and unselfishness withir 
his family or his immediate circle 0: 
friends, but leave him unconscious of any 
failure in religion when he acts on very dif 
ferent principles as a director of an indus . 
trial corporation. It would not be difficult” 
to prove that, when the average church doe 

undertake to deal with great social issues, 1 
holds up its ideals in such a general and ab 
stract way that they are in small danger o 
troubling anyone’s conscience or movin 
him to repentance. It speaks eloquently o 
the brotherhood of all men; what does it” 
do about discriminations against Negroes in 
its own community? 


than to overlook the remarkable ways in- 
which many church leaders are showing 
themselves alert and responsive to modern 
social needs. ‘The notion that the Church” 
is more rigid and unchanging than other 
institutions will not stand close scrutiny. 
The contrary fact seems to be that today the 
Church is more open to progressive change, 
more elastic in the presence of new condi- 
tions, less outmoded by social advance, than 
either our political or our judicial institu- 
tions. And the reason is not far to seek; it 
is because there is at the center o7 (mm 
Church’s life the historic Jesus, a persons 
ality so creative and re-creative that, al- 
though again and again it is lost from sight — 
behind institutional forms, it always bursts 
forth again to become the norm by which — 
to judge all that is contrary to His spirit. 


Certainly the churches of our generation 
have found something in the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus that is furnishing inspiration 
for relating themselves actively to the cru 
cial social problems of. our day. They navel 
clearly begun to subject our civilization to” 
ethical criticism, to evaluate it in terms of | 


Secr 
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§ spiritual goods, to set ethical goals for it 
d to bring it under ethical control. 

_In two respects, among others, this is too 
lear to admit denial: 


For one thing, take the rising concern of 
he churches with contemporary social and 
ternational problems. Has nothing hap- 
ened when Raymond Leslie Buell (no 
reacher, but the Research Director of the 
‘oreign Policy Association) in the new edi- 
on of his survey of “International Rela- 
ons,” declares that “the church organiza- 
ons in the United States are taking the lead 
1 the movement for a liberal international- 
m”? ‘The fact is that the peace movement 
a the churches is becoming almost a cru- 
de. Has nothing happened when the 
hurches, even by the daily press, have been 
iven a major share of the credit for cre- 
ting public opinion against the twelve-hour 
ay in the steel industry? Has nothing hap- 
ened when groups in nearly all denomina- 
ions are interested in drafting and redraft- 
Mestatemaents “of Social faith? Even 
orace M. Kallen, who regards religion as 
rimarily a flight from the hardness of 
eality, admits that the so-called “social 
reed of the churches” has to be put down 
s evidence against his favorite thesis that 
he Church, as a property-holding institu- 
ion, is always on the side of property. 

Has nothing happened when Congress- 
nan Tinkham expresses explosive indigna- 
ion against the Federal Council of Churches 
or its program? He admits that it does no 


: bbying among legislators; he objects to it 
m the ground that it carries on public prop- 
ganda in behalf of social welfare and in- 


ernational goodwill! But if the churches 
vere really as oblivious to these issues as 
ome of the critics say, why should Mr. 
[inkham—as an apologist for the liquor 
rafhic and as a foe of whatever can be called 
nternationalism—be so excited? 

A second factor in the awareness of the 
-hurches has to do with their new use of the 
methods of the social sciences. Religious 
Zroups are coming to see that zeal and good- 


j 
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will are not sufficient to effect needed social 
change, but that a mastery of complicated 
facts is also required. In the marvelous 
play, ‘““[he Green Pastures,” portraying the 
religion of the untutored Negro, when “de 
Lawd” turns to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
to suggest a new leader, Isaac asks, “Does 
you want de brainiest or de holiest, Lawd?” 
To which “de Lawd” replies, “I want de 
holiest; P11 make him brainy.” However 
either the holiness or the intelligence is to 
be secured, there is today a new sense of the 
need for the combination. Otherwise, the 
Church can hardly avoid the charge of 
superficiality and ineptitude in its social pro- 
grams. So today the temper of the narrow 
and militant propagandist is beginning to 
give way to that of the student of social 
conditions. Research is coming to have a 
new place in religion and there is an en- 
hanced respect for what Walter Lippmann 
calls “the discipline of objective informa- 
tion.” Of this the Research Department of 
the Federal Council and the new research 
bureau of the International Missionary 
Council, now being established at Geneva, 
are conspicuous illustrations. ‘They presage 
a day when the Church will no longer be 
suspected of being in the position of the 
student who, when asked to describe the 
facts about a certain period in American 
history and to explain their significance, re- 
plied that he didn’t know the facts but he 
thought he understood their significance! 


Modern Light 
On an Old Truth 


HEN the psychologist speaks of 
a neurosis, he means an abnormal 
condition of unresolved inner con- 
flict. The means of cure is to trace the way 
back to the causes of the conflict and, 
through a process of understanding and re- 
adjustment, bring the individual into a state 
of harmonious wholeness which the psy- 
chologist calls integration. 
At the recent Rollins College religious 
“parley”? Professor H. A. Overstreet de- 
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scribed a parallel in the psychological sick- 
ness of society. Some forms of unresolved 
conflicts between social groups, he pointed 
out, might be termed social neuroses. Preju- 
dice between groups like Christians and 
Jews, antipathies between nations, fears 
which intellectually and emotionally isolate 
the Oriental from the Occidental are really 


cases of social disease to be approached and. 


cured as the psychologist or wise pastor 
treats mental or spiritual conflicts in the in- 
dividual. Society becomes divided against 
itself and does not really understand the 
reason for the division. ‘The cure of such 
social neuroses lies, first, in tracing back to 
and overcoming the causes, then viewing 
them in a new relation to all the social fac- 
tors. Asa result, we may become aware of 
the part each group, race and nation sup- 
plies in the world family, and social integra- 
tion is achieved. 


What is most needed nowadays is the will- 
to-integration. A society divided against 
itself needs to be made into a society whole- 
somely at one within itself. Such a move- 
ment as that in St. Louis, described on an- 
other page, is a happy illustration of what 
can be done. 


Reconciliation and positive cooperation 
appear to be increasingly characteristic of 
our inter-group behavior as the experience 
of mankind lengthens. Fanatical racial ag- 
gressiveness, fanatical nationalism and fa- 
natical sectarianism are giving way to sym- 
pathy and understanding. ‘To be sure, there 
is cause to guard against swinging from the 
extreme of fanaticism to the opposite pole 
of spineless indifference and enervation. 
Every normal group must, on the one hand, 
find the healthful and balanced expression 
of its own cultural drive, and, on the other 
hand, realize its reasonable place in the 
world commonweal, in relation to other 
groups than its own. ‘That is social integra- 
tion, social health. And it is what the 
Apostle Paul described in his unforgettable 
parable of the many members in one body. 


nomination “wishing to start a new work if 
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Cooperation DA Where 
Cooperation Is Hardest | 


HE POINT at which church co op 
eration is most difficult to achieve 
because it is the point at which | 

readiness to sacrifice a group interest for th 

sake of a larger good is required, is found 
the church extension programs of the va 
ous denominations. Indeed, there are not 
few who say that, although the churche 
may join in common programs of evangel 
ism, education and social service — sine 
thereby they all have something to gain am 
nothing to lose — it 1s hopeless to expé 
Methodists or Baptists or Presbyterians 
What-Nots to do anything which may li 


their own institutional expansion. 


Those who hold such a hopeless view wil 
find a bracing tonic in what is happenin) 
today in several of the larger cities in th 
new development of comity agreements. Ir 


any field shall present a request in writing te 
the Comity Commission . . . and shall await 
the action of the Comune before pro 
ceeding.” 


church extension. 

And yet the plan thus agreed upon 
simple and unforced as it is, really marks 
new epoch in Protestantism. It means tha 
the denominations are coming to realize that 
the founding of a new church is not th 
concern of a single group but of all grou 
that are working to build the nga 
God in the community. It means that each 
denomination wishes to extend itself cal 
in such ways as can command the approv ay 
of the whole Christian felloweniaa 
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HE HUE AND CRY about an “investiga- 
tion” of the Federal Council of Churches has 
suddenly collapsed! After the columns of 
gue newspaper comment, centered around Congress- 
an Tinkham’s much heralded remarks, inconspicuous 
tters of Mr. Tinkham’s, published in the Baltimore 
un and the Nashville Tennessean, say that he has not 
cused the Council of lobbying and flatly state, “I did 
t ask for its investigation.” 


In order that the public may have a clear under- 
anding of what has taken place, and know that the 
ouncil has repeatedly invited an _ investigation, 
veral facts need to be borne in mind: 


1. As long ago as December 5, 1929, the Executive 
ommittee of the Federal Council offered itself for 
1e fullest possible investigation by “any appropriate 
ongressional committee.” 

2. On the very same day when Mr. Tinkham made 
is allegations about the Council (April 9) Bishop 

eConnell, as President of the Council, telegraphed 
enator Caraway, as Chairman of the Senate Investi- 
ating Committee, requesting an opportunity to be 
eard in reply. 

3. This was followed by a further telegram from 
ishop McConnell on April 17, suggesting alternative 
ates at which representatives of the Council would 
e glad to appear before the Senate Committee. 
4. On May 7, in response to an editorial in the 
altimore Sun, criticizing Congressman Tinkham for 
is failure to distinguish between lobbying, on the one 
and, and such educational activities, on the other 
and, as the Federal Council carries on in informing 
nd stimulating public opinion, Mr. Tinkham wrote 
hat he had not accused the Federal Council of “lobby- 
ng” and had not asked for its investigation. He re- 
aarked that all that he wanted was information about 
ts contributors. This information was given in de- 
ail in writing to the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
nittee, supplementing an earlier statement sent to him 
ast December, following the meeting of the Federal 
council’s Executive Committee. 

5. On May 22, Bishop McConnell wrote to Senator 
varaway, expressing again the readiness of the 
‘ederal Council’s representatives to appear before the 
senate Committee, even though Mr. Tinkham had 
low said that he was not seeking an investigation of 
he Council. (For a full statement of Mr. Tinkham’s 
ews, see page 29.) 

6. Senator Caraway replied on May 23 that he 
new of no reason why representatives of the Council 
hould be called before the Committee and expressed 
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: A Time for Plain Speaking! 


The Facts About the Rumored “Investigation” 


to Bishop McConnell warm appreciation of the spirit 
which he had shown in the entire matter. 

7. To this Bishop McConnell replied in behalf of 
the Council that if “any member of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee,’ or Congressman Tinkham or any 
other member of Congress, has “any question of 
any kind about any procedure of the Council, we cer- 
tainly desire to be given the opportunity to answer 
such question.” 


In preparation for the public hearing at Washing- 
ton, which the officers of the Council had anticipated, 
they had carefully prepared a lengthy statement set- 
ting forth in detail the procedures of the Council with 
reference to public questions, including a record of its 
activities for international goodwill, world peace, so- 
cial welfare and other great ethical-social ends over a 
period of the last ten years. Since the opportunity 
has not come to present this statement in a public way, 
it is deemed desirable to put on record in the BULLETIN 
at least the summary paragraphs of that statement. 


“The major part of the Council’s program has to 
do with cooperation in such well-recognized functions 
of the churches as evangelism, education and social 
welfare. 

“Tn connection with its concern for social welfare 
and international goodwill the Council naturally has a 
vital interest in various public questions. In dealing 
with such questions certain cautions as to method are 
scrupulously observed : 


“(1) No lobbying is done among members of Con- 
gress and the Federal Council has no repre- 
sentative who acts as a lobbyist. In view of 
the fact that attempts have been made in some 
quarters to create the wholly false impression 
that the Council is engaged in soliciting legis- 
lators to vote in specific ways, there are at- 
tached hereto copies of letters from 29 mem- 
bers of the Senate and House, selected at 
random, all of whom write that they have 
never been approached by a representative of 
the Federal Council and have never /eard or 
known of any such lobbying. 


“(2) There has never been any attempt to help elect 
or defeat any candidate for public office. This 
is an unswerving policy of the Council. 


“(3) The Council has no legislative department, no 
standing committee on legislation and nothing 
resembling such. 


“(4) The officers of the Federal Council do not in- 
terview members of Congress except by invita- 
tion or mutual arrangement, and, even then, 
very rarely. They occasionally, though infre- 
quently, consult committee chairmen on meas- 
ures of social welfare, and once in a while 
attend public hearings in response to the general 
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invitation of Congressional committees, gener- 
ally not oftener than once a year. 


“(5) Statements setting forth the point of view of 
the Council are occasionally conveyed, by mail, 
to members of Congress in order to acquaint 
them with the views of church representatives 
on matters of moral significance. The sugges- 
tion is sometimes made also to denominational 
officials, local federations of churches or local 
pastors that they make their views known to 
their representatives in Congress. 


“(6) Memorials or petitions are occasionally, but 
very infrequently, presented to the President 
or the Secretary of State, or other heads of 
departments. 


“(7) No conferences are held with foreign repre- 
sentatives or agencies relative to any measures 
of legislation. 


““(8) No legislation has ever been sought in the in- 
terest of the churches as organizations.’ 


A ProcGraM oF EDUCATION 


“In general, the usual procedure of the Council 
with reference to public issues may be briefly and 
positively described as follows: 


“(a) The basis of the program is research—a thor- 
ough, sustained and dispassionate effort to se- 
cure the factual information essential to any 
adequate understanding of conditions or wise 
application of moral principles. 


“(b) When the Council is assured that it has the 
facts, it seeks through every available channel 
of education and publicity to make them known, 
in order to help develop that enlightened and 
influential public opinion which is the final 
source of authority in a democracy. The 
central purpose is to inform the minds and 
sensitize the consciences of the rank and file 
of church members by helping them to under- 
stand the ethical issues that are at stake. 


“(c) If the accredited representatives named by the 
denominations to constitute the Council reach 
a common mind, after careful deliberation, 
with reference to a concrete issue, that judg- 
ment is widely published for whatever value it 
may have in guiding public opinion. 


“This is, in main outline, the policy of the Council 
in dealing with any public issue. Why should any 
true friend of his country feel other than grateful that 
the churches have found the way of thus acting intelli- 
gently together in the interest of human welfare? 
Certainly the churches have no apology to make for a 
deep interest in such a question as world peace. Hay- 
ing been blamed again and again for having done so 
little to prevent the last war, they cannot see any 
valid ground for the new critics who now object to the 
churches doing what they can to create the interna- 
tional understanding and goodwill which alone can 
prevent the next war.” 


- contacts of the Federal Council with the Governm 
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THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


“Tn view of the fact that it has been falsely charge 
that the Washington Office of the Council is mai 
tained for legislative purposes, it seems desirable ~ 
make clear its real character and function. 


“More than three-fourths of the interests of 
office relate to the selection of chaplains for the A 
and Navy and the furtherance of their work. TI 
War and Navy Departments are the sole constan 


T 


Other responsibilities of the Washington Office 
occasional contacts with other governmental agen 
like the Bureau of Education and the Children’s 
reau, and with national organizations located in Was 
ington, like the American Red Cross. 


RELATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


“Any idea that such an educational program as th 
Federal Council carries on with reference to pub 
questions is in any respect out of accord with a 
cherished American doctrine of the separation ¢ 
Church and State rests on a complete misunderstan 
ing of that principle. In fact, it is just this kind « 
procedure, entirely separated from the methods 
‘politics’ and asking for nothing except free publ 
discussion, which best safeguards that principle, ar 
ministers to the highest welfare and usefulness 
both Church and State. By carefully refraining fro 
any methods of external pressure on legislators, frot 
any partisan alignment, and from any participation 
political campaigns, the Federal Council is surely fre 
without the danger of any misunderstanding on t 
part of thoughtful citizens, to make its appeal to th 
consciences of men in behalf of movements that seen 
to it to be the natural outcome of moral and spirit 
principles.” 


| 
NEw Honor For BIsHop MCC 
‘ 


Announcement has just been made of the appoint. 
ment of Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, President of the Feder, 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, t 
deliver the famous Barrows Lectures in India duri 
the winter of 1930-31. The Barrows Lectureshij 
Foundation was established in 1894 for the purpo 
of scholarly and fraternal presentation of Christie 
views in great educational centers of the Orient. The 
administration of the lectureship is under the Uni 
versity of Chicago. These lectures are not giv 
annually, but only once in a period of several years 
The last course was given by Dr. Charles W. Gilk 
of Chicago, in 1924-25, on the subject, “Jesus and 
Our Generation.” 


Bishop and Mrs. McConnell expect to sail for 
India in late October. 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, whi 
are an annual event of great distinction at Yale U 
versity, were given this spring by Bishop McConne 
His central emphasis was on the value of prophecy — 
the Church. | 


=} 
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E HAVE first of all to set for the young 
men and young women who are to make our 
world a fundamentally different principle 
hd spirit of human relationships. We have to replace 
some fashion, and completely, the old principle of 


eration. It is a commonplace statement to put in 
ords, but it is not a commonplace thing when we look 
t on life and see the reasons for the necessity of the 
ange. 
We have lived through a day when our most trusted 
aders have taught us that the necessary life for man- 
nd was the jungle life, that all human progress could 
won only as strong forces put down and out the 
eaker forces, that gain could be won by individuals 
- nations only at the loss of other individuals and 
ther nations. That has been a popular result of the 
ctrine of struggle and development in which we 
ve been schooled for the last fifty years. There 
ere great teachers even who in the name of that prin- 
ple antagonized all forms of protective legislation 
at were designed to throw around weak wills safe- 
ards which those weak wills did not find in them- 
Ives. 
This competitive idea has lain at the base of all our 
odern economic life. There was a convention held 
t Cincinnati, not long before the end of the war, 
sports of which were published in the newspapers 
ith captions like these, “The War That Is To Come 
‘ter the War,” and the idea was, of course, that in 
.e new commercial life that was to follow the cessa- 
on of military strife, the old principles were the only 
inciples on which the world could be carried on, that 
r one nation to gain, other nations must lose. It was 
warfare in which the strong would carry off the 
oty and the weak be driven back against the wall. 
is that principle that has begotten no small fraction 
- our wars. I do not say that it has produced them 
1, but the wars that spring out of national ambition 
national greed, and many if not all the wars that 
wring from economic roots, had at their base the prin- 
le of competitive strife as the necessary principle on 
hich alone human life could be organized and social 
“ogress won. 


HUMANITY AS A SINGLE ORGANISM. 


Now these ideas rest on a conception of humanity 
hich we are slowly learning to repudiate, on a con- 
-ption of humanity which ought to have been repudi- 


® Part cf an address printed in full in Dr. Speer’s “Some Living 
sues,” published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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mpetition by a radically different principle of co-. 
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‘SOME CHRISTIAN IDEALS OF EDUCATION 


By Roxpert E. SPEER * 
Formerly President of the Federal Council of Churches 


ated hundreds of years ago, as Christianity did repudi- 
ate it, a conception which conceives the world as a 
great jungle of warring forces where the strong profit 
at the expense of the weak. We begin to recognize 
now that humanity is a great organism, and to conceive 
of it exactly as a man conceives of his body; so that it 
would be as irrational to apply the principle of com- 
petition to human society as to apply it to our own 
bodies. As if our hand should say, “I have first 
chance at the food, therefore I will hold this food as 
my own, and the mouth shall have no part in it, nor 
the eye nor the ear.” The whole body is one. If one 
member suffers, every other member suffers with it, 
and no member can gain save as the whole body shares 
in that gain. 


We are slowly beginning to see that this biological 
principle is the principle on which we have to organize 
the economic and political life of the world. We must 
realize that all mankind can profit only as every sec- 
tion of mankind profits, and that no section of man- 
kind can permanently gain at the expense of any other 
section, that America’ cannot isolate herself eco- 
nomically from the rest of the world, imagining that 
she can pile up wealth at the loss of other nations. 
How can we gain anything from other nations for any 
long time unless those other nations continue to gain 
mutually by the same processes by which their trade 
advantages us? We have to realize that the world 
must be remade on this radically different principle. 
The relationships inside each nation economically, the 
relationships between all nations, must repudiate the 
falsehood that has organized these relationships in the 
past, and give us, instead of the old law of conflict 
and competition, a new law of cooperation and 
service. 


That does not mean that the principle of rivalry 
goes out of human life. We know well enough in 
every educational institution the place of rivalry in the 
winning of excellence. But it changes the things for 
which men enter into rivalry. It makes them rivals, 
not to see who can amass to himself the largest share 
of what is produced, but rather to see who can put 
forth the largest energies in the field of production. 
It leaves men to compete still, only no longer under 
the principle of gain, but under the principle of use. 
And the education, scientific or ethical or economic, 
that is training the next generation to live under the 
old ideals is simply seeking to perpetuate a discredited 
and outworn order. We must raise up a new genera- 
tion of men and women who will seek to live by the 
diametrically opposite law. 
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In the second place, we must teach the new genera- 
tion to elevate personal values above all material and 
property values. Now, it is not hard to see how in 
primitive social states, which knew only subsistence 
measures, property values rose above personal values. 
Here in the tribe a man owns a stone axe. His 
father and grandfather wrought on that axe until it 
is now the best axe in the tribe. The man who owns 
that axe is economically the equal of five ordinary 

men. It is not hard to see that its owner and the tribe 
will value that material thing over against at least 
four human lives. 


PrersonaL VaturEs ABOvE PRopERTY VALUES 


And here is a man in the tribe who has a knife, as 
Mowgli had among the jungle folk. For purposes of 
war or for purposes of work, the knife’s possessor is 
equal to ten men. It is not hard to see that he will 
kill many men before he will lose his knife. In that 
primitive society that knife will be valued at least at 
nine times the value of a human life. In productive 
and protective power it is worth that much. And that 
society thinks in no higher terms. But the pitiful 
thing is that these ideals continued in social develop- 
ment after the primitive stage of human society had 
passed away. Even after personal values began to 
emerge in their true significance, the old ideals lingered 
on. They were embodied in our penal legislation 
down to the beginning of the last century, in the laws 
that punished a debt by taking away the productive 
power of the debtor, and made petty theft a capital 
offense. 


It is hard for us still to rid ourselves of the old 
traditions. If one begins to talk in these terms, the 
economic bourbonism of our time at once denounces 
him as one who wishes to undermine the foundations 
of society. But if we wish to build a new world, we 
cannot build it on the old economic values. We must 
build it on the new. And the new alone can save us. 
Our only safeguard against the communistic ten- 
dencies that pulse across the world today is to help 
men to see that private ownership in property, for 
example, finds its deepest and most sacred sanction in 
its necessity to the preservation of the rights of: per- 
sonality and the maintenance of the independence of 
the individual. What freedom is there for an indi- 
vidual when there is communism of land? Does the 
- villager in India have any freedom to adopt a new 
faith? Does he have any freedom to follow his own 
conception of duty? The community starves him out. 
It will not let him work on the community land if he 
does not surrender to the community judgment. It is 
only when the private individual can stand on his own 
possession and say, “This is mine, out of this I draw 


life of man. 
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for independence and personal liberty. 


Tue New Empuasis on Unity 


In the third place, in this new day we have to 
the generation that is rising to find the principle 
which all education fundamentally rests: I mean t& 
principle of unity, that truth and life are one. Lom 
enough have we constructed the institutions of mie 
on the idea of division, stressing the things 
separate, the discords. No one denies the place 
party government has played in human history. 
one denies the place that it ‘has played in our o 
national life. But when it has come to the great 
tional crises, it has had to be laid aside. We si 
have to realize that days come when issues rise § 
great that in the face of those issues all principles @ 
division must yield to the deeper principles of cc 
hesion and solidarity and unity. ; 


When we express the principle of unity over di 
vision it seems to many people mystical and nebulous 
But it ought not to be so, for the principle that lie 
nearest to us, that we know most about, is the prin 
ciple of unity. We have it in the family. That i 
what the family is built on. We have three great in 
stitutions: the institution of rights, called the State 
the institution of duties, called the Church, and th 
institution of affections, which we call the family 
And this last was first and will be last. Its Be 
is indissoluble unity. You cannot destroy it. ; 
father cannot unson me. I cannot unbrother m 
brother. You may break up the family life, but the 
fact of unity is there still, an indestructible reality 
For my part, I believe with all my heart in the Ro a 


family. And this ideal of unity, as constituting 
principle on which we are of necessity going to re 
build the world, is the principle which we must find ~ 
way to apply within the State and to the whole worle 


What I have said seems to me to be nothing but th 
simplest teachings of Christianity, and those teachings 
of Christianity, moreover, which the strongest and 
best tendencies in human thought and action have 


and more succeeding in expressing. I do not see hoy 
anyone can read the New Testament, on the one hand, 
or know, on the other hand, the literature of the le st 
twenty-five years and the thoughts of men today with- 
out perceiving this. The fact is, as E. S. Martir 
says, that “Christianity has broken loose in the world 
again.” 
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understand what lies back of it. During the 

last months of Jesus’ life, as He anticipated the 
agic ending of His ministry, He expressed increas- 
g concern over the disciples to whom he was to 
ntrust His work. And with good reason! They 
eem to us singularly lacking in understanding of their 
aster’s ideals. They were by no means free from 
1¢ conventions of traditional religion, if indeed they 
ere able to appreciate how radically Jesus had de- 
arted from the common religious standards of Juda- 
sm. One readily recalls their desire to call down 
re from Heaven and destroy a Samaritan village, 
heir contempt for the children whose mothers were 
wringing them for Jesus’ blessing, their perpetual con- 
roversy as to who should be the greatest in the King- 
om, and their apparent inability to think of that 
ingdom in other than political terms. Their lives 
ere still enslaved by spiritual ignorance and selfish- 
ess. 

Moreover, He had introduced them to a new free- 

om. Were they prepared for it? Or in the exer- 
tise of this liberty would they go apart, along inde- 
pendent lines, so soon as the magnet of His personal 
oresence in the flesh should be removed? No wonder 
e prayed again and again, and yet again, on that 
ast night, that they might all be one in a fellowship 
‘hat would be an abiding testimony to Him. Clearly 
-hey were not ready for the stupendous world task 
chat they must assume if His ministry was to be ex- 
sended beyond His death. 
_ They would do more harm than good if they went 
jut at once, and so Jesus urged them to wait in prayer 
and fellowship for fuller spiritual equipment. “It 
is expedient for you that I go away,” He told them. 
God’s Holy Spirit could empower them, and would do 
so if they would wait and pray-and keep the faith and 
the fellowship. And so it came to pass that on the 
Day of Pentecost they were all together with one 
heart, one hundred and twenty of them, and the great 
spiritual experience came that lifted them to perma- 
nently new levels of life and power. 

What happened to them on Pentecost? There 
came, first of all, a new courage into their hearts that 
made them bold as lions. These men, who two months 
azo were timid and hunted and pathetic, are now 
charging the leaders of the nation with having cruci- 
fied their own Heaven-sent Messiah, and they are 
making this declaration openly in the streets of the 
capital city without whose walls their Master had 
been crucified as a heretic to the holy religion and a 
traitor to the State. 


|: WE ARE to appreciate Pentecost, we must 
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Pentecost and Christian Character 
By Joun M. Moore 
General Secretary, Federal Council of Churches 


And added to their courage is a new spiritual in- 
sight. From the very Scriptures which they have so 
poorly apprehended, they can now argue convincingly 
as to their testimony to Christ. 


And we further find an abiding and assured sign 
of the new experience in the spirit of joyousness that 
fills their hearts and overflows in their new and beauti- 
ful common life and worship. Such courage and in- 
sight and gladness profoundly moved the city and 
made powerful their testimony to Christ, and multi- 
tudes hastened to join the disciples of Jesus and share 
their buoyant, quickened life. These were the sig- 
nificant and abiding signs of Pentecost. 


Most conspicuous of all the permanent contribu- 
tions of Pentecost is the new fellowship that came 
into being that day. The disciples continued stead- 
fastly, so the record runs as accurately translated, not 
in “fellowship,” an abstract conception, but in “the 
fellowship,’ a very concrete thing. I should be will- 
ing to trade the word “church,” by which the com- 
pany of believers came later to be known, for this 
earliest characterization of their collective life, “the 
fellowship.” And what a testimony they give to its 
power over their lives when they refuse to hold their 
property as a private possession, to be selfishly en- 
joyed while another member of the fellowship is in 
need. In our superior economic wisdom, we are very 
sure that their experiment in Christian communism 
was a mistake, but we have developed no expression 
of our fellowship that testifies in our day so power- 
fully to our brotherly affection. 


Another thing that followed Pentecost was new 
troubles. T. R. Glover writes deliciously about these 
early Christians that “they were perfectly fearless, 
absurdly happy, and always getting into trouble.” 
Certainly their willingness to get into trouble in their 
stand for Christ against the world spirit of that day 
was one of the finest results of the Pentecostal quick- 
ening. There would otherwise have been no world 
conquest. Nor will there be any notable victory in 
our day until we give up the idea of painless religion. 
It is one of the fatal weaknesses of the churches to- 
day that they too easily make terms with the world 
system of force and selfishness and materialism, which 
must pass away before the Kingdom of God can come 
in the earth. 

And there came out of Pentecost a significant new 
movement. The Christian movement is now nineteen 
hundred years old. Granted all the ebb and flow of 
its spiritual tides, its misrepresentation of the ideals 
and aims of Jesus, its tragic division into competing 
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sects, its betrayals of brotherhood, its substitution of 
worldly splendor for the simplicity that is in Christ, 
its exaltation of rites and ceremonies over love and 
service, the Christian movement that came out of 
Pentecost nineteen centuries ago is still the best hope 
of the world. God grant that the widespread observ- 
ance this year of this first Christian Pentecost may 
bring us back to those simplicities of life and trust, 
and to that quickening source of power out of which 


The 400th Anniversary of the Augsburg Confession 


By Ricuarp K. Morton, South Boston, Mass. 


’ SHE PROGRESS of religious thought has 
been marked through the centuries by great 
confessions of faith—noble attempts to express 

in concrete and definite terms the deepest convictions 

of the time. The Augsburg Confession is a great 

Christian, a great Protestant, document. It is the 

declaration of a new constitution of religious organ- 

ization, the resolute statement of the first widespread 
and well-defined reform movement which arose within 
the Church. 

The Reformation was not from the start a move- 
ment of revolt or of complete rejection of the faith 


HISTORIC ST. ANNA’S CHURCH, AUGSBURG 
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and joy, to create fellowship, to resist the evil spiriy 
of selfishness that dominates the life of the world, an i 
to carry forward the movement for individual ai 


and polity of the historic Church. It was no studieé 
attempt to begin de novo in religious life. Like Eras: 
mus, the earliest leaders, including Luther, hoped f tH 
and deeply desired the abolition of abuses in the o! 
Church, not the beginning of a new Church. 


be) 


tana,” is the first great step in outlining a system 
Christian thought outside of the Roman Catholie 
Church, for those who after 1529 were known p | 
“Protestants.” The Confession was not, and was not 
intended to be, a final statement of faith, but is a 
great beginning, a bold step, in presenting the griev- 
ances of those who held the Church dear but the cause 
of religion dearer, and who felt moved to set down 1 
number of beliefs in which they had come to a 
with all their hearts. 3 

The Confession was publicly read before the Diet 
of Augsburg, on June 25, 1530, just 400 years ago. 
It originated, according to Dr. Lindsay, in the follow- 
ing manner. The Emperor Charles V had summoned) 
a Diet to thrash out various controversies connected 
with the new movement. Chancellor Briick of Sax- 
ony requested the Saxon theologians to prepare and 
have ready a statement of opinion and belief on these 
matters, to be given to the Emperor, should he request 
it. He felt that Charles did not fully comprehend the 
nature or the scope of the movement, and therefore it 
would be well to have something ready to enlighten 
him. The resulting articles were based on the 
Schwabach Articles, formulated in October, 1529. 
Melanchthon later carefully revised, restated, and ex- 
panded the Augsburg Confession, seeking to make the 
points as little offensive or provocative as possible, 
but for a long time the Emperor refused to consider 
the revision. Few seemed to realize then how deeply: 
rooted the Reformation was. A German professor, a 
monk, had started something which awoke all Ger- 
many; he had expressed concretely what thousands 
had vaguely seen. The people rose to acclaim not the 
arguments of a monk but. the champion of their own 
cause long crying for a leader. 


* 
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The Augsburg Confession consists of two main 
patts: (1) the views entertained by the signers, and 
(2) the enumeration of errors which they protested 
against. It stated points upon which all were unani- 
mously agreed, and is the tentative brief of an argu- 
ment rather than the final enunciation of a new creed 
or the constitution of a new organization. The signers 
claim to be still members of the ancient and Catholic 
“Church, and accept the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 
They definitely want to conciliate as much as possible 
and therefore stress their differences with the 
Zwinglians and minimize their differences with the 
Roman Church. But the priesthood of all believers 
is the general idea which underlies the entire docu- 
‘ment, and this is indisputably a non-Catholic idea, an 
idea that had helped to create the Reformation. The 
signers also linked themselves with the pure medieval 
Church, not the Church as corrupted. They protest 
against the enforced celibacy of the clergy, the sacri- 
ficial character of the Mass, the necessity of auricular 
confession, monastic vows, and the confusion of 
spiritual and secular authority in the German epis- 
copacy. : 

_ The Augsburg Confession was almost at once an- 
-swered by the Roman Church with a Confutation, 
which was answered by Melanchthon with a long and 
learned Apology for the Augsburg Confession. 
Charles for a long time refused to receive this or 
allow it to become known to others. The young 
Emperor finally saw that compromise or reconciliation 
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between Reformers and Roman Catholics was impos- 
sible. When it was too late, he set out to crush the 
stubborn and disconcerting revolt by main force. But 
he was woefully unsuccessful. The Roman Church 
made no adequate attempts at reform, and no effective 
overtures toward reconciliation. The Reformers had 
kindled a flame which was sweeping Europe, although 
meeting some serious setbacks. 

Much of the strength of such confessions as that 
of Ausgburg lies in the fact that they do not attempt 
to be too complete and final in their expression of the 
whole and enduring truth. A _ statement whose 
boundaries are too clearly defined and in too rigid 
terms excludes too much and endures only for a short 
time. But the Augsburg Confession simply stated in 
tentative terms certain convictions which touched re- 
sponsive chords in many places. It is the first of a 
long series of famous creeds and confessions issued by 
leaders of branches of the Protestant Church. 

The Augsburg Confession turned out to be a cone 
fession of those about to separate. Today we are 
faced, within the Protestant churches, with the prob- 
lem of formulations for those about to unite. The 
day of sectarian strife and rivalry is passing. The 
day of brotherhood is dawning. The day is coming, 
too, when men shall be able to differ very widely and 
yet worship side by side. But there never will come 
a day when we shall cease to honor those who have 
helped to formulate the great confessions and creeds 
of all branches of the Christian Church. 


CONSCIENCE AND CITIZENSHIP 


against the bearing of arms be denied the right 

of citizenship in the United States? 
_ Miss Marie Averill Bland, a Canadian, who nursed 
American soldiers during the World War, has just 
been denied American citizenship. The applicant, in 
her testimony before the Federal Court, assured the 
presiding judge that in the event of war she would 
again go to the front to nurse the wounded, but that 
she could not take human life, because of her convic- 
tion that this is incompatible with the teaching of 
Christ. In a decision handed down on May 6 by 
Judge William Bondy, Miss Bland’s application was 
denied. 
_ Professor Douglas C. Macintosh, of the Yale 
Divinity School, a Canadian, has been denied citizen- 
ship by a Federal Judge at New Haven. Professor 
Macintosh had stated that he would be willing to fight 
in any war that he considered morally right, but said, 
“T am not willing to promise beforehand, and without 
knowing the cause for which my country may go to 


yeeeiae aliens having conscientious scruples 


war, either that I will or will not take up arms in 
defense of this country.” His petition was denied. 
In rendering his decision, the presiding judge said: 
“Tt appearing that the said petitioner, considering his 
allegiance to be first to the will of God, would not 
promise in advance to bear arms in defense of the 
United States under all circumstances, but only if he 
believed the war to be morally justified, it is directed 
that the petitioner is not attached to the principles of 
the United States, and further decreed that the said 
petition for citizenship is denied.” 

On July 9, 1929, Miss Martha Jane Graber, a 
Mennonite, a native of Alsace-Lorraine, a nurse by 
profession, applied for citizenship. Her case was 
heard by the judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Allen County, Ohio. The applicant was asked if she 
would be willing, if necessary, to take up arms in 
defense of the United States. Her answer was, “I 
cannot kill, but I would be willing to give my life.” 
The petition was denied. 

For similar reasons a district judge denied citizen- 
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ship to Mrs. Margaret Dorland Webb, of Richmond, 
Ind. Mrs. Webb was born in Canada, the daughter, 
wife, and sister of distinguished Quaker ministers 
and mother of a Quaker missionary. Mrs. Webb testi- 
fied to the effect that she would engage in any form 
of non-combatant war service and if necessary would 
lay down her life for her country. 


On May 27, 1929, the United States Supreme Court 
handed down a decision denying citizenship to Mme. 
Rosika Schwimmer on the ground that the applicant 
had affirmed her refusal to bear arms, believing that 
all war is wrong. Mme. Schwimmer, born in Hunga- 
ry, filed a petition for naturalization on September 22, 
1926. The applicant was denied citizenship in a Dis- 
trict Court of the United States. This decision was 
reversed by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in 1927, but the Supreme Court reversed the 
decree of the Circuit Court. 


The State Department, in effect, has taken a differ- 
ent view from that of the courts referred to in these 
five recent cases. A passport was recently granted to 
Dorothy Detzer, who, in applying for the passport, re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance if by the word 
“defend” was implied the bearing of arms in support 
of war. Miss Detzer was then allowed to take the 
following oath: 


“T do solemnly affirm that I will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and will, so far as my 
conscience will allow, defend it against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear truth, faith 
and allegiance to the same; and that I take this obli- 
gation freely without any mental reservations or pur- 
pose of evasion. So help me God.” 


It will be seen that Miss Detzer, unlike the five 
persons named above, was privileged to exercise her 
conscience in an interpretation of the steps she would 
be willing to take in defense of the Constitution. 


The following quotation from the minority opinion 
handed down by Justice Holmes in the last of the cases 
cited above is of interest: 


“Some of her answers might excite popular prejudice, but 
if there is any principle of the Constitution that more im- 
peratively calls for attachment than any other it is the prin- 
ciple of free thought—not free thought for those who agree 
with us but freedom for the thought that we hate, I think 
that we should adhere to that principle with regard to ad- 
mission into, as well as to life within, this country. 

“And recurring to the opinion that bars this applicant’s way, 
I would suggest that the Quakers have done their share to 
make the country what it is, that many citizens agree with the 
applicant’s belief and that I had not supposed hitherto that 
we regretted our inability to expel them because they believe 
more than some of us do in the teachings of the Sermon on 
the Mount.” 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches is on record as believing that “the 
United States should welcome as citizens all appli- 


| 
cants for citizenship, otherwise qualified, who con- 
scientiously seek to follow the highest ideals, includ- 


war as an instrument of dealing with others” and | 
that the statutes relating to naturalization should “be | 
brought into harmony with the spirit and intent of the | 
Pact by which the nations have renounced war as an | 
instrument of national policy.” A similar position was 1 
endorsed by the Third National Study Conference on | 
the Churches and World Peace that met in Evanston 
in February. The General Assembly of the Presby- | 
terian Church in the U.S. A. has just adopted a state- | 
ment to the same effect. 

Wa ter W. Van KirK 


DENOMINATIONS STRONGLY SUPPORT 
FEDERAL COUNCIL 


In spite of various rumors that some of the de- | 
nominational conferences, assemblies or conventions, | 
held this spring, might take a critical attitude toward — 
the Federal Council of Churches, at every one of the | 4 
gatherings held thus far this year an unusual measure — 
of approval and support has been given. 


The Quadrennial Conference of the Methodist — 
Episcopal Church, South, at its meeting in Dallas, 
Texas, reaffirmed its confidence in the Council. The 
address of the Board of Bishops, made to the General — 
Conference, was especially appreciative of the Coun- 
cil’s work. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church © 
in the U. S. (South) at its meeting in Charlottesville, — 
Va., after giving full consideration to the overtures © 
from two local. presbyteries, by the overwhelming 
vote of 179 to 22 decided to continue its existing rela- 
tions with the Council. Its representatives upon the © 
Executive Committee of the Council were asked to © 
study and report next year on the matters about which © 
there had been discussion. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church — 
in the U. S. A., at its meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, in ; 
accordance with the report of its Department of 
Church Cooperation and Union, cordially continued — 
its support of the Council. ; 

The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian ~ 
Church, meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, took similar 
action. 


At the Northern Baptist Convention, held in Cleve- © 
land, Ohio, the special report. on relations with the | 
Federal Council, made in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Convention of a year ago, was unani- — 
mously adopted. It gave approval to the Council as 
a cooperative agency in accordance with the purposes 
set forth in its constitution. 


oe 
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An Analysis of the 1929 Religious Statistics 


By Herman C. WEBER 
General Council of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


tistical presentation of the membership in the much as eighteen months. 
many religious bodies of the United States, b 
‘as again brought to our attention by the Christian The figures at their best indicate trends and can- 
Herald of April 26, represents a very great deal of not be pressed too far. It seems wise therefore to 
labor and persistence. No one save Dr. Carroll could tabulate these bodies as to their trends in membership, 
assure even approximate correctness and completeness. assuming Dr. Carroll’s record of gains and losses to 


1D: H. K. CARROLL’S valuable annual sta- period covered ranges in different proportions over as 


The figures cover widely varying stretches of time. be correct, and to present this table to be used in con- 
Some are for calendar years, either 1927, 1928 or nection with the study of the actual numbers of in- 
1929. Some cover ecclesiastical years ranging from crease. A body which offers a large numerical gain 
points as far back as 1927. Others include figures may be found to register a very small gain in propor- 
which represent varying years in one body, so that the tion to its size, and vice versa. 


TABULATION OF PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE 


1929 1926 Per Cent 
_ Religious Body Membership Census Report Gain Gain 
iemolionm Nationale (Catholicuysss css secacac a. .!... 101,000 (60,974) 7,000 7.44 
PeMMITSSOUt Oy NOds Utena srt. cieleiecto aries s6 +08. 696,967 (1,040,275*) 40,535 6.17 
Sea ptiStas Primitive’. 2). :3)5 ever, abe/ cle biel, evens od > aa 102,819 (81,374) 2,904 2.99 
AmMethodist Episcopal, Colored .-...--....:..... 347,911 (202,713) 9,140 2.69 
Rem Oirigislidil metre ccter afarr once sce esis ++ 5 108,398 (112,795) 2,714 2.50 
Hemienie Onion Syllodss lutheran: 2-5. ceases. 3 166,521 (247,783*) 3,085 2.45 
Pe SOUIMEU MT ATMCTICAGS «camp Gierlssree de ceieae os ee 159,062 (153,739) 3,573 2.28 
SeDIsciplesmote Christy chs. scenic wasiacciets ec ee. 6 1,573,245 (1,377,595) 34,553 2.24 
Omiacesbytematy Wir Ss) (SOUL) ce aeiiet sec. ces ee 455,988 (451,043) 9,331 2.08 
MOMMAROE DV Lena Was As shrwickice set asceiceee sss 1,959,006 (1,894,030) 40,032 2.08 
emerotestante EpyISCOPAal ncewjeliies sea cecset nes s+ ss 1,237,695 (1,859,086* ) 22,312 1.83 
12. Baptist, Southern Convention ..... 1.0 0oor ee 3,770,045 (3,524,378) 64,7690 1.74 
Rememited Presbyteniakie oiaccccss eens qnscs.ses6-- 178,131 (171,571) 3,056 1.74 
: TAeeuieustana synod, lutheran .....2s0s..+-.5.- 228,818 (311,425*) 3,784 1.68 
| PS eveniiny Maya ACUVEMtIStS (och -cassse ss cess. 119,843 (101,998) 1,055 1.65 
Romleatter Day oaints) (Mormons) ............... 596,108 (542,194) 0,473 1.61 
(Estimated Population Increase) ........... (1.5 per cent) 
Wwaenonwerian lutheran .....55..026.cs08es-see ees 306,638 (496,707*) 4,406 1.45 
nominee (itellentc)) (Orthodox ~/s.....2....+.-.- 289,000 (119,495) 4,000 1.40 
MemOOU PLCC ATIONA] Seeks Usciteac tiers aah eens cee eae 939,130 (881,696 ) 10,572 1k) 
PSM CCM PELITNCL Anaemia: « siciioels Sakina inelee eno eee oe 024,393 (1,214,340*) 9,998 1.09 
ieee vetireny) \COUSELVALIVE .scedcce sca ccecs cee cess 134,620 (128,392) 869 0.64 
BemVicthodist MpiscOpalasSOUth 2..ccasns...+ esse. 2,594,038 (2,487,038) 13,153 0.50 
AR, Iopimeyay (Oey ate) be” ao) Coenen On Omit Cee 17,173,147 (18,605,003* ) 77,303 0.45 
PAO OV UOG MUL MeGAn- |, <laleyiciqe cs erecjet sess sees 150,683 (217,873*) 252 0.16 
ois, Elven cious a upceeon eae ase tee 212,886 (206,080) 215 0.10 
Per Cent 
DEcEEre Decrease Decrease 
i iPetiopepeadls URS: oo ododcueeene ayes acer 355,003 (361,286 ) 1,000 0.28 
PRC TIOGISH MEIPISCOPAlMN sii. clio Gia mire sieses ss ee es 4,580,664 (4,080,777) 24,433 0.52 
PRO ited MS GEthhen Mbit tase «crewich pilin. s<jse ss 399,073 (348,828) 3,119 0.77 
a Baptist, Northern Convention ................- 1,404,685 (1,289,966) 15,198 1.07 
&. ikiegrere Olgitalens 26 Sagem emer ee eee eee 182,000 (95,134) 18,000 9.00 
6. Evangelical Synod of N. A. (see next page).... 251,702 (314,518) 35,413 12.33 
Not REPoRTED 
mie Nirican Methodist Fpiscopal fs: ene. i1c0ees e005 781,692 GSAS Sra e OMS ST eins 
2. African Methodist Episcopal, Zion ............. 500,000 CASOGI3)" — Mae. val 
3. Baptist, American Missionary Convention ...... 117,858 GRAPAS SS) hs, Virsa 
4. Baptist, National Convention (col.) ........... 3,515,542 GSTOOGSe ee | ae 
Rmenurches Of Christ \.)...0..--- foddnnc noo eee 433,714 ASST TA Nee pcos 
6. Joint Wisconsin Synod, Lutheran ............. 153,500 (E20, 242° Pie rae 
Pe lethOdiSty He rOtestamt, (yas sider sissies sno eec es 195,460 LOZ 7H ie) ere es 
‘ei, ‘hotslontehn LO sald ekarcloo'e: here & Cee ene ME SIO Sea Caen 100,000 (3775 eet eee «Sot 
Sh TREXWEEID ap Boacled ome cto diocd BSI Oren ne Caer Olea a (OSTGS7)) ca. Colona 
ROMS Hane SCIENStMMbea dale sec ccs eecetes sees Gavia’ (COZ 008) are The. 
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It will help to simplify the study if we exclude from 
the tabulation all groups which report less than one 
hundred thousand members. The table, thus edited, 
will include only forty-one religious bodies, but it will 
take in all but about two million of the more than 
fifty million communicant members reported. 

For purposes of checking, the 1926 Census figures 
are added to the tables. Census figures ‘which are 
starred (Roman Catholic, Episcopal and Lutheran) 
include baptized as well as communicant members. 

Three classifications are presented, the first includ- 
ing the bodies which report increases in net member- 
ship; the second, decreases, and the third, no available 
reports. In connection with the second, the report of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America, the decrease 
is not an actual decrease, but results from the use of 
an incorrect report last year. 

The total membership of the group reporting gains 
adds up to 34,527,292; of that reporting decreases, 
7,182,217; and of those not reporting (exclusive of 
Jewish Congregations and Christian Scientists, whose 
figures are only those of the 1926 Census reports) 
5,797,772. This makes a grand total reported in the 
tabulations above through Dr. Carroll’s figures of 
47,507,281 communicant members of religious bodies. 

Available statistical studies indicate that normally 
about 5.6 per cent of membership is new, about 3.5 per 
cent is lost annually through removal, disaffection, sin, 
etc., and about 1.2 per cent by death. Applying these 
estimated percentages to the grand total above, we find 
some estimated large results, 2,660,000 persons added 
under normal operation, 1,662,000 lost through re- 
moval, etc., and 570,000 lost by death. The net in- 
crease, if these measurements are applied, should have 
been, under normal conditions, 428,000. Dr. Carroll 
reports 300,419, with a substantial section not report- 
ing. His figure indicates a sub-normal year or period, 
especially when it is contrasted with the reported in- 
crease of a million in the 1929 tabulation. 


At the meeting of the Community Church Workers 
of the U. S. A., held in the Community Church, Park 
Ridge, Il., an) May,’ Rey. Richard. Hi. Shields. the 
minister of the Community Church at Mountain 
Lakes, N. J. (Reformed) was elected Executive 
Secretary, succeeding Rev. J. R. Hargreaves. 


The Information Service for Saturday, May 10, is 
another illustration of the indispensable contribution 
that the Federal Council’s Research Department is 
making to the understanding of contemporary social 
and international problems. This issue has to do with 
the London Naval Conference and presents both an 
analysis of the treaty adopted by the Conference and 
also a digest of opinion, pro and con, in influential 
circles. 


At the April meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council, special attention was | 


be observed as an occasion for the clearest and strong 
est emphasis upon “the central spiritual mission of the | 
Church.” “What we need today above all else,” this” 
call declared, “is to recover the consciousness of — 
Divine power to which Pentecost bears witness.” : 

The call ended with a special appeal to the mem- © 
bers of the churches to devote themselves to “medita- | 
tion and prayer and renewed dedication” at this time. 
The statement has received much attention through — 
the religious press. 


Personal Religion No. 14. 4 


Tue Lirrte GATE To Gop 


In the’ castle of my soul 
Is a little postern gate, 
Whereat, when I enter, 
I am in the presence of God. 
In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 
I am where God is. 
This is a fact. 
When I enter into God, 
All life has a meaning, 
Without asking I know; 
My desires are even now fulfilled, 
My fever is gone 
In the great quiet of God. 
My troubles are but pebbles on the road, 
My joys are like the everlasting hills. 


So it is when my soul steps through the postern 
gate 

Into the presence of God. 

Big things become small, and small things be- 
come great. 

The near becomes far, and the future is near. 

The lowly and despised is shot through with 
glory. 

God is the substance of all revolutions; 

When I am in Him, I am in the Kingdom of 
God 

And in the Fatherland of my Soul. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


ae ie a Sago 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who care 
to use as correspondence enclosures. Address FEDERAL 
Counci, BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
Indicate how many copies desired; order by number and 
enclose 10 cents per doz., 75 cents per C., $7.00 per M. 
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\ £Protestants, Catholrcs, 


OVERNOR CAULFIELD presided at the 
\ banquet of the St. Louis Seminar, May 14-15 


when nine hundred citizens — Protestants, 


Catholics and Jews—dined together in the interest of 
neighborliness. ‘So much of our trouble in human 
' relations,” the Governor remarked, “is due to isola- 
tion. We know too little, and our ignorance breeds 
fears, and our unfounded fears lead to hate, some- 
times even as far as inter-group violence.” Father 
McClorey of Detroit emphasized the significance of 
religion in American culture. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
pointing to our mutual interdependence in religious 
history, described the “moral respect” which must 
characterize our attitudes toward sincere people who 
differ with us in religion. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
proving that the line of Jewish prophets continues in 
our day, suggested that the intelligence of mankind 
‘must weld our different natures. 

Round-table sessions divided the topics in human 
relations of Jews, Catholics and Protestants into 
profitable discussions that continued with increasing 
interest for two days. Bishop William Scarlett, as 
chairman, with Father J. P. Spencer and Rabbi F. M. 

_Isserman as vice-chairmen, led a committee of 
twenty-one St. Louis leaders through a period of five 
months’ preparatory work on the Seminar. The pro- 
gram was carried out in conjunction with the National 
Conference of Jews and. Christians. The Roman 


Catholic Church officially recognized the Seminar and - 


appointed a number of priests to participate. Reform 
and Conservative Jewry were represented. Men and 
women from most of the large Protestant churches 
were present. 

Professor Harrison S. Elliott led a series of discus- 
sions concerning perplexities as to the beliefs and 
practices of other groups. Protestants asked for in- 

._ formation about certain positions in the Catholic 
Church, and vice versa. Jews asked why Christians 
act the way they do toward Jews. Attitudes, and some 
misconceptions, which rarely if ever come to the sur- 
face if the other people involved is present, were 
talked about, face to face. 

A second round-table went into those real causes of 
Protestant-Catholic-Jewish maladjustments, rooted be- 
low the superficial “rationalizations” with which we 
usually prop up our prejudices, the economic conflict, 
the political conflicts, and the apparently alien be- 
havior-patterns which complicate religious difficulties. 
It was made clear that differences need not be fought, 
that human variations are responsible for progress, 
that we Protestants can learn to appreciate both the 
values of experience through the ages which Catholics 
cherish, and also the significant trends within 
Judaism. 
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Jews Talk Things Over 


Bishop Scarlett, in closing, observed that the two 


_ days together had been immensely valuable, he be- 


lieved, for the many Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
alike. Father Spencer briefly related how few Protes- 
tant and Jewish leaders he had known previous to the 
Seminar and in what a fine affection he now held 
friends like Bishop Scarlett, Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, Dr. 
J. T. Stocking, Dr. JM. Maclvor and the Jews he 
then named. Rabbi Isserman spoke in conclusion. 
Then Bishop Scarlett asked the combined round-table 
participants (somewhat more than 700) to stand in 
silent prayer. The prayer period permitted the people 
to feel, more than could be expressed, the bond of hu- 
man fellowship to which the days of the Seminar led. 

President Hoover’s expressed hope, sent on the first 
day of the Seminar, to a high degree had been realized, 
that the “deliberations may lift the relations of the 
communicants of the various religious faiths to the 
high level of mutual charity, understanding, and co- 
operation.” 

In Denver, on May 8 and 9, a conference was held 
attended by prominent Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish representatives, both clergy and lay, which at- 
tracted city-wide attention. A permanent Goodwill 
Committee, headed by Rev. J. T. Carlyle of the Iliff 
School of Theology, will carry on the work in Denver. 

Rey. Everett R. Clinchy, Executive Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Committee on Goodwill between 
Jews and Christians, has taken the lead in assisting the 
Denver, St. Louis and other local groups to develop 
goodwill conferences and programs. 


COOPERATIVE CHURCH WorRKERS PLAN 
YEAR’s PROGRAM 


The annual meeting of the Association of Execu- 
tive Secretaries of Councils of Churches (State and 
Local) will be held in Chicago, at the Windemere 
Hotel, June 16-20. This gathering affords the chief 
opportunity of the year for leaders in church federa- 
tion work in all parts of the country to confer upon 
their plans for the future and to learn from one an- 


_other’s experience. 


Most of the meeting will be given to a consideration 
of practical programs in various fields of cooperative 
service, such as evangelism, religious education, social 
service, international goodwill, work with young 
people, the rural church, race relations, radio and 
comity. 

Other hours will be given over to addresses and 
discussions which are designed to strengthen the 
spiritual and intellectual equipment of the executives 
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for their work. Several leading members of the fac- 
ulty of Chicago University will give addresses to the 
group, including the following: Professor Arthur H. 
Compton on “The Structure of Matter,” Professor 
T. G. Soares on “Our Changing Moralities,” and Pro- 
fessor Edward Sapir on “The Study of Primitive 
Society.”” Professor Charles W. Gilkey, Dean Shailer 
Mathews and Professor C. T. Holman will give devo- 
tional addresses. 

The President of the Association of Executive 
Secretaries is Rev. B. F. Lamb, nationally known 


SUMMER RADIO 


UNDAY, June 1, marks the inauguration of 
S the specially arranged series of Summer Radio 
Programs broadcast through the courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Company and its associated 
stations. 
The unanimous approval and response from the 
radio audience to the summer programs of last season 
has brought to the microphone again this year: 


Dr. J. STANLEY DuRKEE, in the “Friendly Hour”— 
3 to 4 P.M. Daylight Saving Time. WJZ and 
associated stations. 


. RatpoH W. Socxman, in the “National Sunday 
Forum’—4 to 5 P.M. Daylight Saving Time. 
WEAF and associated stations. 


Dr. CHartes L. GoovELt, in the “Twilight Reveries” 


—5 to 6 P.M. Daylight Saving Time. WJZ and 
associated stations. 


Each hour is of a distinctly different character and 
is designed to meet the needs of summer audiences 
away from home in hotels, camps, mountain and sea- 


DR. J. STANLEY DURKEE 
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DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


in the State of Ohio during the past ten years. 
Paralleling the meeting of the Association of Ex-_ 


ecutive Secretaries, will be the second annual meeting — | 
of the National Council of Federated Church Women, | 
which will be held June 15-18, at the Shoreland Hotel, | 
in Chicago, under the presidency of Mrs. John Fergu-_ 


son. One of the topics of common interest to both 
meetings will be the relation of church women to the 
general movement for church cooperation. 


PROGRAMS BEGIN 


shore resorts, as well as the regular listening constitu- 
ency who must remain at home. 


The Thursday Midweek Hymn Sing at 7 o'clock im 


Daylight Saving Time and the Daily Morning Devo- 
tions at 8:15 A.M., will continue to serve the radio 
audience throughout the summer months. 


The Radio Ministry, which is sponsored by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and conducted by the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches, is proving of inestimable value in inter- 
preting religion and the Church, and is helping to 
reach the sixty million unchurched with a helpful, 
stabilizing, Christian message. Statistics show that 
twelve million homes are now equipped with radio re- 
ceiving sets, which makes it possible to reach forty- 
‘three per cent of the entire population of the country. 

During the summer season many clergymen will be 
visiting, or passing through, New York City. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to them to cooperate in the 
broadcasting of the radio Morning Devotions, con- 
ducted in the studio of the National Broadcasting 
Company at 711 Fifth Avenue, New York, each week- 


DR. CHARLES L. GOODELL 
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leader of the Ohio Council of Churches, who has donea 
most creative work in building up church cooperation 4 


ee 
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‘drew declares. 
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day at 8:15 A.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
Nineteen stations—North, East, South and West— 
take this program. 

In addition to aiding in this national ministry, 


| which is helping to reestablish the Family Altar in the 


CHINA’S APPALLING 


tragedy are beginning to be realized. The 
personal experience and testimony of George 
Andrew, born in Kansu and now there as missionary 
and famine administrator, have convinced many who 
until recently have doubted. The failure of crops 


\ T LAST the extent and terror of China’s famine 


- last year and no seed planted for the coming season, 


together with sub-zero weather in the Yangtse Valley 


and North China, have been ascribed by Mr. Andrew 
as causes for the widespread suffering. 


“Stories of cannibalism are entirely true,” Mr. An- 
“T witnessed many instances of it. 
The authorities at first sought to stop the practice, 
but later abandoned efforts to prevent it. The prac- 


tice of selling children was stopped long ago, because 


there were no buyers. Children are lucky if sold and 


‘provided with the means of life.” 


Grover Clark, who in December and January 
personally visited the famine district, is now in New 


York. As a result of his investigations and experi- 


ences among the starving, he reports that one-third of 
the 6,000,000 population of the Provinces of Shensi 
and Shansi perished of starvation during 1929 and 
that 2,000,000 more are doomed before June. 


In response to abundant and convincing information, 
China Famine Relief, U. S. A., sponsored by the 


- Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign Mis- 


sions Conference of North America, has been press- 
ing forward its appeals for contributions for China’s 
starving. The National Christian Council of China 
reported early in the year that $2,000,000 Gold could 
be effectively used before the next harvest. This 
appeal has been widely presented in the United States. 


Due to the seriously misleading impressions created 
by the report of the American Red Cross, many gener- 
ous Americans who usually give freely in relief of 


suffering fellowmen have not responded to the Chi- 


nese appeals. More honor is therefore due to those 
who have done so in spite of the obstructive con- 
ditions. 


The latest report from China Famine Relief, 
U. S. A., shows that since February 1 it has cabled to 
China $450,000, equivalent at present rates of ex- 
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American home, a visit to the broadcasting plant will 
prove of interest. Communications regarding the 
rendering of service in the broadcasting of morning 
worship should be sent to the Radio Secretary, Frank 
C. Goodman, 71 West 23d Street, New York. 


TRAGEDY CONTINUES 


change to about $1,300,000 Gold. This has been sent 
to the National Christian Council, with headquarters 
in Shanghai, whence it has been transmitted to re- 
sponsible administrators for grain purchases and dis- 
tribution in the famine areas. 


A cablegram from Peiping on May 14 states that 
military trains are carrying relief grain to railheads 
nearest the famine areas and that distribution is going 
forward in twenty-two counties in Shensi. General 
Chu Ching-lan, just back from Shensi, presented such 
urgent appeals in Peiping and Tientsin that $60,000 
Gold was contributed in three days. George Andrew 
was at that date in Kansu and John Earl Baker in 
Shensi, supervising relief administration. It is now 
clear that the chief obstacle to substantial famine re- 
lief is lack of money. 


The urgent need will continue until the hoped-for 
regular harvests in August and September are 
gathered, which, however, at the best may be only 10 
per cent of normal. Surely, with our knowledge now 
that the famine is real, that Chinese officials are help- 
ing, that bandits give no trouble to relief workers, and 
that administration is actually going forward — the 
American Red Cross report to the contrary notwith- 
standing—generous Americans should respond gener- 
ously. 


Contributions are cabled from New York and reach 
Shanghai and Peiping in two days, and shortly there- 
aiter food starts toward the famine areas. 


Checks may be sent to the Federal Council or, bet- 
ter, direct to China Famine ‘Relief, 205 East 42d 
Street, New York. 
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SPREADING THE SPIRIT OF WORLD GOODWILL 


HAT THE secretaries of the Commission on 

International Justice and Goodwill are in con- 

stand demand for addresses and other field 
work is well illustrated by their recent experience. 

In the last four months, Dr. Gulick has made three 
trips to Chicago and the Midwest, going on his third 
trip as far as Texas, and speaking in six important 
centers there. He has traveled on these trips some- 
what over 10,000 miles. 


Mr. Van Kirk, in addition to many appointments 
in and around New York, spent a week at Nashville, 
Tenn., conducting a daily forum on international re- 
lations in the “Rural Church School” at Vanderbilt 
University, a remarkable experiment in “adult educa- 
tion” for pastors of the South. 


Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich returned last month 
from an itinerary that took her to the Pacific Coast. 
On the way out she spoke at Buffalo, East Aurora, St. 
Clair, Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Lincoln, Denver, Colorado Springs, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Berkeley, San Jose, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Pasadena, and Santa Barbara. At Lincoln, 
Nebr., during a twelve-hour stop, she made five ad- 
dresses and declined two more. On the return trip 
she visited Sacramento, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane, Helena, Fargo, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Omaha and Philadelphia. Her special interest was in 
stimulating or forming local and state committees on 
world friendship among children and promoting the 
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friendship project with the children of the Philip- | 
pines. 4 

In Denver, Mrs. Emrich was the speaker at a race | 
relations meeting of unusual interest. Each year for — 
three years she has been on the faculty of the — 
Women’s Interdenominational Institute and has © 
watched the growth of a constructive program in race © 
relations. The meeting this year was the first at- 
tempt to arrange a large meeting of the two groups, 
Negro and white. ‘Several hundred attended and the 
address and discussion centered in a practical way 
around the housing, educational and employment prob- 
lems in Denver. 

Mrs. Emrich’s schedule covered fifteen states, ap- 
proximately 10,000 miles of travel, and speaking at 
82 meetings. 

Sixteen state committees on world friendship 
among children and sixty local committees are now 
cooperating in the Friendship Treasure Chest project 
with the Philippines. Forty thousand Treasure 
Chests have been ordered from the manufacturer and ~ 
it is hoped that all of them will be filled and on their |. 
way by September 1. 


A strong interest in the program has been taken in 
many public schools. 


Many teachers have stated that nowhere else can © 
they find such effective and practical projects for the 
new type of geography as the Committee on World — 
Friendship offers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN DAYTON, OHIO, 
SENDS ITS TREASURE CHESTS 


have seen in the press, Dr. Charles S. Macfar- 

land, Senior General Secretary of the Federal 
Council, will retire from this position at the end of 
1930. At that time he will be in the twentieth year 
of his distinguished service to the cause of church co- 
operation. His intention to retire from administra- 
tive responsibility at the close of his twentieth year 
had been known to some of his intimate friends. His 
decision to do so was hastened by the counsel of his 
_ physician, who felt that Dr. Macfarland ought not 
longer to carry such a heavy administrative burden. 

It is a matter of profound regret that his closing 
year should have been characterized by a controversy 
over the motion picture situation. As Dr. Macfar- 
land last January informed Bishop McConnell, and 
later the Committee on Policy, he had served for a 
period of about eighteen months preceding July, 1929, 
as an adviser to the Motion Picture Producers’ organ- 
ization with regard to films affecting the interests of 
religion and the Church, and had received a modest 
compensation in this. connection. Dr. Macfarland 
offered his resignation to Bishop McConnell in order 
to give the Committee on Policy entire freedom. 

At its March meeting, the Administrative Commit- 
tee, upon recommendation from the Committee on 
Policy, “while accepting fully Dr. Macfarland’s good 
faith in his course’ expressed the judgment that he 
had “committed a very great error.” The question as 
to what action should be taken with regard to Dr. 
Macfarland’s proffered resignation was referred to a 
special sub-committee, which also had before it Dr. 
Macfarland’s letter to the President of the Council 
stating that it had been his fixed intention to request 
release from administrative responsibilities when he 
should have completed his twentieth year of service. 
Acting upon the report of this sub-committee of which 
the President of the Council was Chairman, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on April 25 took the following 
action : 


A S READERS of the BUuLLetTiINn will doubtless 


“1. Tuat Doctor Macfarland be requested to con- 
tinue in his present position till the end of the 
present calendar year. : 

“2. TuHart his resignation be accepted—the accep- 
tance to become effective January 1, 1931. 

“3. THAT an adequate retiring allowance be 
provided for, to become available for Doctor 
Macfarland’s use on the date his resignation 
becomes effective. 

“4, THatT in view of the ill condition of Doctor 
Macfarland’s health a leave of absence of at 
least three months, with full salary, be granted 
him—the leave to begin May 1, 1930. 

“5. Tat in view of the unique and unparalleled 
services of Doctor Macfarland to the Federal 
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\ Dr. Macfarland to Retire at E-nd of Year 


Council, the Executive Committee be requested 
to make adequate place in its program at its 
meeting in December, 1930, for suitable recog- 
nition of those services,” 


In view of the fact that the Research Department 
of the Federal Council is now carrying on a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the general relation of the motion 
picture industry to the public welfare, including its 
relations to the churches, the Administrative Commit- 
tee felt that any further action which is to be taken 
by the Council with reference to the motion picture 
situation as such should be deferred until it has the 
complete information which the report may be ex- 
pected to make available. 

At the meeting of the Administrative Committee the 
highest regard was expressed for Dr. Macfarland and 
for the service which he has rendered the Federal 
Council during the past two decades. This service 
will be gratefully remembered long after the motion 
picture incident is wholly forgotten. Of this remark- 
able ministry ample recognition will doubtless be made 
in these columns and in the religious press generally 
later in the year. 


LuTHER A. WEIGLE, Chairman, 
Admnumstrative Committee. 


“Yes, ‘It’s the Law,’ 
and It’s a Good Law” 


By NOLAN R. BEST 


A popularly written booklet setting forth 
the fundamental reasons for the policy of 
prohibition. 


Of indispensable value to adult classes or 
discussion groups that are interested in a 
constructive, educational program with 
reference to the present prohibition situ- 
ation. 


Twenty cents per copy postpaid. 
Ten dollars per hundred. 
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105 East 22d Street 
New York 
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New Secretary for International Church Relations 


been made of the election of 

Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, As- 
sociate Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Commission on Missions, as the 
Executive Secretary of the recently 
formed Commission on Relations with 
Churches Abroad. Mr. Leiper is ex- 
pected to take up his new work on 
July 15. The Commission on Rela- 
tions with Churches Abroad is the 
result of combining in one body three 
former agencies, namely: the Amer- 
ican Section of the Universal Chris- 
tian Conference on Life and Work, 
the Federal Council’s Commission 
on Relations with Religious Bodies 
in Europe and the Federal Council’s 
Committee on Relations with the Eastern Churches. 
The new agency will be known as the American Sec- 
tion of the Life and Work Movement, as well as the 
Commission on Relations with Churches Abroad. 


The Chairman of the Commission is Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman. The Honorary Chairman is Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell. The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee is Rev. Kenneth D. Miller. 


The central purpose of the Commission on Rela- 
tions with Churches Abroad is to represent the 
American churches in their increasing contacts with 
the church bodies of other lands and to do everything 
possible to knit up a closer cooperation and fellowship 
between the American churches and the churches of 
other lands. Special interest attaches to the relations 
of American churehes with the mother churches of 
Protestantism in Europe. 


st ae has just 


Mr. Leiper’s remarkable qualifications for this task 
are well summarized by a recent editorial in The Con- 
gregationalist, which says: 

“The unusual abilities and qualities of vision and 
character which have marked Mr. Leiper’s personality 
and work find their directing power in a genius for 
making contacts. He is par excellence the man of 
fellowship and, with his already rich experience in 
making contacts and his unfailing optimism, this 
genius for fellowship will particularly qualify him for 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


The radio has produced a new high standard of music, and the 
churches must have different ideals than ten years ago. 

Our service includes tuning, repairing and electrifying of organs. 

Chimes and Harps Installed Emergency Service 


LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 
2899 VALENTINE AVE. BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Sedg. 5628—night and day. 


REV. HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


the great office which this new ap- 
pointment involves.” 
Mr. Leiper was for several years 


American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. He is one of 
the leading members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of China Famine Re- 
lief at the present time. His unusual 
world experience, including both the 
Orient and Europe, is expected to be 
a great asset to the work of the 
new Commission on Relations with 
Churches Abroad. 

He is sailing in June to attend the 
meeting of the International Congre- 
gational Council to be held at 
Bournemouth, England, in early July. 
He will also be present at several international church 
gatherings to be held on the Continent, including the 
Quadricentennial of the Promulgation of the Augs- 
burg Confession. 

In connection with the new plan which combines 
the American Section of Life and Work and the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission in a single unified agency, 
fresh emphasis is to be given to making the ideals and 
program of the Universal Life and Work movement, 
as inaugurated by the Stockholm Conference of 1925, 
more fully appreciated and supported in this country. 


LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 
Hammermill 20 Lb. Bond—Printed to Order and Postpaid 
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START A SONG-0-PHONE ORCHESTRA 
IN YOUR CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL, OR Y.M.C. A. 


Mastered in a few minutes by man, woman 
and child, regardless of musical training or 
talent, SONG-O-PHONE is the most practical 
instrument ever devised. Played simply by 
humming. Its music is of an independent 
character, blending between a brass band and 
string orchestra. 

Churches, Sunday schools, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
young people’s groups, in all parts of the 
eountry, find SONG-O-PHONE orchestras a 
valuable asset for entertainments, concerts 
and outings. Cornet pictured 9 inches long 
$2.00 postpaid in U. S. A. 


Write today for descriptive circular. 
20 different instruments to choose from. 
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a missionary in China under the 
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(A Statement Adopted by the Administrative Committee 
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The “Representative” Character of the Federal Council 


of the 


Federal Council, April 25, 1930) 


“In accordance with a suggestion from the Execu- 
tive Committee at the Annual Meeting, held in Chicago 
last December, the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches makes the following 
statement for the purpose of defining as precisely as 
possible the sense in which any of its utterances should 
be regarded as ‘representative’ 

“The Federal Council is representative of the con- 
stituent denominations in the sense that its form of 
organization and government has been officially rati- 
fied by their highest ecclesiastical authorities, and the 
members of the Council and of its Executive and Ad- 
ministrative Committees are officially appointed by, 
and are responsible to, these denominations. 

“When a public utterance is made, it expresses the 
carefully considered view of those representative 
church leaders who have been appointed by the several 
denominations to serve upon the Council, or its Execu- 


tive or Administrative Committee, and is put forth in 
the conviction that it voices a general trend of judg- 
ment in the Federal Council’s constituency. In formu- 
lating such a statement, utterances already made by 
constituent bodies on the same or similar subjects are 
given full weight.-As in the case of any group com- 

s made 


posed of delegated representatives, no claim is 
for any utterance that it has pe unanimous support of 


denomination only to the posh. in which they are 
adopted by that denomination. 

“The fact-finding reports of the Research Depart- 
ment, which are the results of its sas geoacet investi 
gations with the technical assistance of speciali 
designed to provide the churches with accurate in- 
formation as a basis for forming g judgments. They 


attitude of the Council.” 


LUNCHEON TO THE JAPANESE “ENVOYS OF GRATITUDE” 


HE public attention given to the five Japanese 
young ladies who constituted the “Envoys of 
Gratitude” to America has been remarkable. 

The luncheon given in their honor on April 23, 
1930, by the Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill was largely attended. 
The dining room of the Women’s University Club 
was filled to capacity. The Japanese Envoys gave 
color to the occasion by wearing their beautiful native 
costumes. 

Letters of greeting and beautiful volumes picturing 
the new cities of Tokyo and Yokohama were pre- 
sented by the Envoys to the Federal Council on behalf 
of the Mayors of those cities, the Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Board and the Editor of the Jii 
Shimpo, the great Tokyo daily that sponsored and 
financed the “Envoys.” 

The Message of the Envoys to the church people 
of the United States was presented in a graceful way 


by Miss Keiko Nakamura. The Consul General, The 
Honorable S. Sawada, made a comprehensive address 
on Japan’s recovery from the great earthquake and on 
will between Japan 
es to the goodwill 
ra foe by Rabbi 
Nathan Krass and on behalf of the Christians of the 
United States by Dr. William P. Merrill. The Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Commission, Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick, presided. 

Preceding their visit to New York the envoys had 
been received by the American Red Cross and Presi- 
dent Hoover in ‘oy aang and after Bs had com- 


the developing relations of goody 
and the United States. Response 


£ 


message were made on behalf of 


a call on Mr. a Mrs. ica Co alll 
from San Francisco to the East and back rn to 
San Francisco, whence they sailed on May 

veritable triumphal tour. 


A FEW OF THE GUESTS AT aes LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF THE JAPANESE ENVOYS OF GOOODWILL 
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Notable Conference-Retreat on Evangelism 


HE annual Conference-Retreat on Evangel- 

ism, to be held under the auspices of the 

Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism, 

at East Northfield, Mass., June 18-20, promises to be 

a most significant gathering for considering the major 
aspects of evangelism today. 

Among the outstanding speakers who have been 
tentatively announced by the Program Committee, of 
which Rev. George Irving is Chairman, are Dr. John 
R. Mott, who is returning from an extended itinerary 
in Europe and the Near East in the preceding week, 
and Dr. Richard Roberts, pastor of the Sherbourne 
United Church of Toronto, Canada, author of: “The 
Spirit of God and the Faith of Today” and many 
other widely appreciated volumes on Christian life 
and thought. Dr. Mott is expected to give two ad- 
dresses on the general theme, “Our Evangelism in the 
Light of the World Situation.” Dr. Roberts is to 


give two addresses upon the general theme, “The 
Abiding Realities of Christian Experience.” 


Special attention is to be given to the periods of 


worship, which will be led on each of the three days 
by Rev. Walter L. Lingle, President of Davidson 
College, Davidson, N. C., and Chairman of the Federal 
Council’s Executive Committee, on the general theme, 
“A Continuing Pentecost.” 

The afternoon sessions, under the direction of Rev. 
Charles L. Goodell, will be devoted chiefly to a con- 
sideration of methods and plans for the coming year’s 
work. Other discussions at the afternoon sessions will 
have to do with “Cardinal Elements in a Program of 
Evangelism,” led by Rev. Charles W. Brewbaker, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Evangelism, of the United 
Brethren in Christ, and “Youth and Evangelism,” led 
by Rev. Elmore McKee, University Pastor at Yale. 


How Shall We Treat the Aliens in Our Midst ? 


HE number of foreigners, not naturalized, in 

: the United States is roughly estimated at 

7,000,000. The vast majority are law-abiding 

men and women contributing to our common life and 

steadily advancing toward the day of becoming 
American citizens. 

Among them, however, there are criminals who 
violate our laws, especially those dealing with the 
illicit traffic in liquor and narcotic drugs. One of the 
practical problems of our Government is how to dis- 
cover their whereabouts and to bring about their de- 
portation. Laws for the deportation of alien criminals 
are already on our statute books. A plan which has 
been advocated by the Labor Department for many 
years is to create an alien registration bureau and to 
require that all aliens shall be registered and finger- 
printed, and shall pay substantial registration fees an- 
nually. The proposal has, however, met with vigorous 
and, as we think, justifiable opposition. 

A measure is now before Congress providing for 
the “voluntary” registration of aliens. It appears on 
first consideration quite innocent. Many Americans, 
however, feel keenly that it does not show due con- 
sideration for the millions of law-abiding aliens 
among us and that it would interfere with their rapid 
and wholesome assimilation into our body politic. 

The objections raised to “compulsory registration”’ 
are in brief that it is contrary in principle to American 
ideals and is against our previous experience in win- 
ning foreigners to become loyal American citizens. 
The law could hardly have any practical value in dis- 
covering criminal aliens illegitimately here, since they 


would avoid the net of registration. It would in- 
evitably require espionage, which is contrary to the 
American spirit and tradition, and would entail serious 
burdens on law-abiding aliens. It could easily be- 
come a menace to naturalized and even to American- 
born citizens. 

What the advantages of voluntary registration 
would be are not clear. If really voluntary, it would 
be practically useless, since the proportion of those 
who would register would be so small as to render the 
system ineffectual. 
ployers, as suggested by the Department of Labor, or 
under pressure from crusading organizations, it would 
naturally lead to the same espionage and abuse as 
would compulsory registration. 

Every proper effort should, of course, be made to 
prevent the illegal entry of aliens into the United 
States, and to deport those who are convicted of crime. 
But in seeking to carry out this policy we should not 
violate the principles of justice, courtesy and friend- 
ship in dealing with the millions of aliens legitimately 
here. They came to this country in good faith and 
should be treated as neighbors and fellow human 
beings. They will be more surely won to the best 
American ideals through our faithful practice of these 
ideals ourselves than through any attitudes implying 
general suspicion or by processes of direct or indirect 
coercion. 

Advocates of registration seem to forget that only 
those aliens are deportable who came in illegally after 
July 1, 1924, and certain specified criminals. Those 
who entered legitimately since that date already have 


But, under pressure from em-. 
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their certificates of admission and should need no 
further documentary evidence of their right to be 
here. It is difficult to see what good purpose is to be 
secured by “voluntary registration” and easy to see 
how by the method of its administration it might be 
virtually transformed into a system of espionage and 
coercion. 
SIDNEY L. GuLick. 


@rARENCE H: KeEtsty: FAR-SEEING 
LAYMAN 


In the death of 
Clarence H. Kelsey, 
who was a member 
of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Laymen’s Com- 
mittee and a banker 
of the highest stand- 
ing in New York, 
the movement for 
church _ federation 
and many other 
Christian causes have 
lost a warm and gen- 
erous friend. 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY Mr. Kelsey was 

widely known as the 

founder of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company 

of New York, and was Chairman of the Board of 
Directors at the time of his death. 


In his will, Mr. Kelsey explains why he has not 
made bequests to some of the causes to which he was 
devoted in his lifetime. 


He says, “I have always felt that it was better to 
give regularly and generously from income rather 
than accumulate principal with the expectation of 
making large gifts at the end. I believe that money 
set to work immediately is better used than if ac- 
cumulated with the intention of doing great things 
with it afterward. These plans often are forgotten 
or fail to be carried out, and I firmly believe that 
there is much greater satisfaction in giving money 
away as you go along than in keeping it and watch- 
ing it grow in your own hands. Money never catches 
up with time and good done with a little money now 
may be far greater than that done with a great deal 
more later on and is more sure to be done. I wish 
to commend, therefore, this plan of living and giving 
to my children and grandchildren. If they will live 
well within their incomes, if they will give regularly 
and carefully each year from their savings and, as 
their incomes grow larger, increase their giving, they 
will find great satisfaction from sucka course and will 
be much happier than if they spend all they have on 
themselves or hoard it.” 
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Mr. Kelsey’s philosophy of “living and giving” is 
one which merits the thoughtful consideration of all. 
If it were more widely followed it would mean a 
great advance in social welfare and the building of 
the Kingdom of God. 


Church Social Workers to Meetin Boston 


The first National Conference of Church Social 
Work, held under the auspices of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, will be in 
session in Boston, June 9-14. The dates are the same 
as those of the National Conference of Social Work, 
which has for several years brought together annu- 
ally the foremost leaders in professional social work. 

The sessions of the church conference will be held 
chiefly at luncheon in order to make it possible for its 
members to attend regularly the sessions of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. Eleven denomi- 
national agencies will be holding round-table confer- 
ences in connection with the interdenominational 
program sponsored by the Federal Council. 

The headquarters of the Conference of Church 
Social Work will be at the Hotel Vendome, Boston. 
The two afternoon sessions on June 12 and 13, at 
three o’clock, will be held at Trinity Church. 

Among the leading speakers at the Church Confer- 
ence will be Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President 
of the Federal Council; Rt. Rev. James DeWolf 
Perry, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Dr. Graham Taylor of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Harvard 
University; Professor Frank J. Bruno of the School 
of Social Work at Washington University; Miss Jane 
Addams of Hull House; and Rev. John Rathbone 
Oliver of Baltimore, who is both a priest of the Epis- 
copal Church and a practicing psychiatrist. 

The special purpose of the Conference of Church 
Workers in Boston is to afford an opportunity for 
religious workers to understand the methods of social 
work and to emphasize the spiritual viewpoint in social 
work. 
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Christian World Gatherings This 


Summer 


The world character of the Christian movement 
is convincingly indicated by the large number of in- 
ternational gatherings which will be held during the 
coming summer in Europe, at all of which the Chris- 
tian forces of America will be represented. 

The World Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association will be meeting at St. Gergue, Swit- 
zerland, in an important conference, June 11-13. 

From June 17 to 24, the World’s Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations will be in 
session at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The four-hundredth anniversary of the promulga- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession, to be held at Augs- 
burg, Germany, June 24-25, under the auspices of the 
German Evangelical Church Federation, will bring 
together representatives from many lands. 

The Central Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe will utilize the interest in Augs- 
burg by holding its own meeting in that city, June 23- 
24. . 

From August 5 to 11, the Eighth International 
Convention of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union 
will be in session in Berlin. 

The Executive Committee of the World Student 
Christian Federation will meet at Waldenburg in 
Silesia, August 7-14. 

The Executive Committee of the World Confer- 
ence for International Peace through Religion will 
meet at Berne, Switzerland, August 12-17. 

The World Alliance for International Friendship 
will meet in Mirren, Switzerland, August 19-25. 

The Continuation Committee of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order will be in session at 
Mirren, Switzerland, August 26-29. 

The International Christian Social Institute, which 
was organized by the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work, as a center for research and edu- 
cation on the relation of the Church to social prob- 
lems, will be held at Mirren, Switzerland, August 29. 

The Continuation Committee of the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work will be in 


session at Vevey, Switzerland, August 30-Septem- 
ber 5. 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR G O W N S 


PULPIT HANGINGS, BOOKMARKS, ETC. 
CUSTOM TAILORING FOR CLERGYMEN 


Specialists for half a century. 


131-133 E. 23d St. 
New York 


y Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 


June, 1930 | 


SociAL HYGIENE COURSES AT 
- CHAUTAUQUA 


Pastors and leaders of parent-training classes in | 
churches will find an excellent opportunity for leader- | 
ship training in the courses to be given at Chautauqua | 
this summer under the auspices of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. 

To meet the need of teachers, social workers, nurses 
and parents who can spend but a short time at the 
study, two courses, identical in character, lasting three 
weeks each, will be given in double period time and 
credited for two points by New York University. An 
outline of the courses, as announced in the summer 
school catalogue, is as follows: 


I. Courses for Credit 


The Sex Factor in Social Adjustment. Dr. 
Swift. July 7-25, 8:45-10:40. 30 hours, 
2 points. Fee $18.00. 

This course will be repeated July 28-August 15. 


II. Current Events Class 
July 14-18, 1:30-2:25 P.M. Dr. Swift. Fee, 
one week, $3.00. Social developments in 
the field of sex. Topics for consideration: 
the child, women, home, youth, marriage. 


III. Lecture-Discussion Series 


The Place of Sex in Character Development. 
Offered for young adults and those directly 
concerned with the problems of youth in 
this field. August 4-15, 11:00-12:00. Dr. 
Swift. Fee, two weeks, $6.00. 


It would be a wise investment for churches con- 
templating classes in parent-training during the next 
season to defray the expenses of the prospective leader 
at one or more of these courses. 


HIGHWAYS TO 
INTERNATIONAL 
GOOD WILL 


By WALTER W. Van Kirk 
Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, 


Former Ambassador to Great Britain: 


“T have read this book with interest and 
approval. It seems to me an excellent 
‘piece of work and admirably designed for 
the purpose for which it is intended.” 


Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 
At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 
150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. 
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Rural Pastors’? School at Vanderbilt 


Three hundred and seventy-five ministers of all 
denominations came from twenty Southern states to 
attend the fourth annual Rural Church School at 
Vanderbilt University, April 21 to May 2, under the 


_ auspices of the School of Religion, of which Dr. O. E. 


Brown is Dean. The subjects taught were of highly 
practical value to these carefully selected pastors who 
came from towns, country parishes and industrial 
communities. The curriculum included courses in 
Rural Social Problems, Farm Problems, Community 


_Evangelism, Country Church Efficiency, The Rural 


Church as a Community Center, Missionary Educa- 
tion, Church Cooperation, The Church and _ the 
Industrial Community, International Justice and Good- 
will, The Church and Community Recreation, Sermon- 


' Making, Studies in both the Old and New Testaments, 


_ Dramatics and Pageantry. The faculty consisted of 


experts in these fields who brought to the ministers 
the results of their special studies and practical ex- 
perience. 

Three secretaries of the Federal Council were in- 
cluded on the faculty—Rev. Charles R. Zahniser, who 
gave courses on interchurch cooperation and also on 
evangelism; Rev. Walter Van Kirk, who lectured on 
international peace; and James Myers, who conducted 
a course on the Church and labor problems. Dr. W. 
R. King of the Home Missions Council was also in 
attendance for several days as consulting expert and 
special lecturer. Many of the faculty also lectured at 
Fisk University, where a simultaneous school for 
colored pastors was conducted. 


At the close of the sessions, the students in the 
course on The Church and the Industrial Community, 
taught by Rev. John L. Fergusson, Industrial Secre- 
tary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the students in Mr. Myers’ class voted to request the 
office of the Federal Council’s Social Service Com- 
mission to act as a clearing-house for information 
throughout the year for ministers in industrial com- 
munities, keeping in touch by correspondence and 
literature and, where possible, responding to special 
requests for field service. 


Education for Marriage and the Home 


The attention attracted by the report of the Pres- 
byterian Commission on Marriage and Divorce (Dr. 
Ralph M. Davis, Chairman) to the General Assembly 
last month is an indication of the important service 
being rendered by the Federal Council’s Committee 
on Marriage and the Home. One of the recommenda- 
tions in the Presbyterian report was for full coopera- 
tion with the Federal Council in this field. 


The preliminary report of the Federal Council on 
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“Tdeals of Love and Marriage,” issued a little over 
a year ago, has run through an edition of 60,000 
copies, in addition to the circulation of 70,000 given 
by its printing in the Current History Magazine. 
Special editions were brought out with the imprint of 
the American Baptist Publication Society, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Board of Home Missions and the 
Southern Methodist Board of Temperance and Social 
Service. 


An effort is now being made to secure a budget of 
several thousand dollars for the Federal Council’s 
Committee, so that it can have the full-time service 
of a secretary and press its work more vigorously. 


Labor Sunday Message 


Copies of the Message for Labor Sunday (August 
31, 1930) are already available for ministers, coun- 
cil secretaries, and editors. The subject of the Mes- 
sage this year is a timely one—‘Christianity and the 
Machine Age’’—and includes reference to the prob- 
lems ‘of unemployment, old age security, and other 
related problems, seen from the point of view of 
ethics and religion. 


It is suggested that plans be made now for Labor 
Sunday observance, including the reading of the Labor 
Sunday Message from pulpits, special sermons by 
pastors, union outdoor services and special features. 
Detailed suggestions for Labor Sunday observance 
and copies of the Labor Sunday Message will be sent 
on request to the Federal Council’s Commission on the 
Church and Social Service, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. The price of the Labor Sunday Message is 
4 cents per single copy; $1.00 per 100 copies. 


MEMorIAL Day SERVICES IN ParRIs 


The Memorial Day exercises in Paris, under the 
auspices of the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, were held, under the direction of Dr. 
Joseph W. Cochran, minister of the American.Church 
in Paris. Ambassador Edge was one of the speakers 
at the service in the American Church on Sunday, 
May 25. On Memorial Day a service of decorating 
the graves of Americans buried in France was also 
held. 


AGGREY OF AFRICA 


By Edwin W. Smith 
M 


Up from the Gold Coast came this remarkable apostle of 
laughter and good will. 
At Your Bookstore 
$2.50 


RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. NEW YORK 
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Glimpses of Interdenominational Life 


How South Bend 
Churches Cooperate 


That cities of less than 100,000 popu- 
lation can develop vigorous programs of 
church cooperation, even when the budget 
is small, is demonstrated by the work of 
the Council of the United Churches of 
South Bend and Mishawaka, Ind. Thirty- 
five churches, belonging to thirteen de- 
nominations, together with the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., have been 
carrying on a well-rounded program that 
includes comity, evangelism, religious 
education, race relations, industrial rela- 
tions and world friendship. Its latest 
report shows it has conducted a religious 
census of the entire city; maintained 
eighteen vacation church schools with an 
enrollment of 1,254 children; conducted 
five leadership training schools with 128 
members receiving credit from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education ; 
cooperated heartily in the world friend- 
ship project with the Filipino children; 
investigated the literature Sold on the 
newsstands and developed a community- 
wide movement of personal evangelism. 
The budget for the Council’s work during 
the coming year is $7,830. 

The new president of the Council is 
Rey. Archibald McClure, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 


A New Record 
in Philanthropy 


Gifts to philanthropy in the United 
States during 1929 reached the tremend- 
ous total of $2,450,720,000, or an increase 
of $120,120,000 over 1928, the previous 
highest year, according to the John Price 
Jones Corporation of New York. The 
amounts under various headings were as 
follows: religion, $996,300,000; educa- 
tion, $467,500,000; gifts for personal 
charity, $279,760,000; organized charitable 
relief, $278,710,000; health, $221,510,000; 
foreign relief, $132,000,c00; the fine arts, 
$40,000,000; play and recreation, $20,900,- 
000; miscellaneous reform organizations, 
$14,040,000. 


Indian Christian 
Leader Here 


Manilal C. Parekh, an Indian Chris- 
tian with a remarkable experience, is now 
in this country. He is a Jain by birth, 
but became a member of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and in 1918 was baptized a Chris- 
tian. He is the author of several relig- 
ious books, including one on Mahatma 
Gandhi, written in collaboration with Rev. 
R. M. Gray; a biography of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, and one of Ram Mohan 
Roy. : 

K. Natarajan, the well-known editor of 
the Indian Social Reformer, wrote to Mr. 
Parekh as he was leaving India: 

“There are not many people in India 
who are so well qualified to interpret the 
modern Indian mind to the West. That 


mind at its highest has been influenced 
by the life and the personality and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ while adhering 
staunchly to its ancient Hindu religious 
culture. Although you have embraced 
Christianity, you are one of the few In- 
dian Christians who have at the same 
time asserted the right to adhere to the 
traditional ways and thus have exhibited 
a harmonious combination of the highest 
in both East and West.” 

Mr. Parekh is available to speak on 
such subjects as: Oriental Christianity, 
How I Found Christ, Christ on the Indian 
Road, Mahatma Gandhi, and Women of 
India. 


Inquiries in regard to engagements may 


be addressed to him in care of David R. 
Porter, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Lambeth Conference 
Convenes in July 


The Seventh Lambeth Conference will 
be held this year in Lambeth Palace un- 
der the presidency of Rt. Rey. Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
July 5-August 9. The membership of 
the conference is confined to bishops of 
sees of the Anglican communion, in Eng- 
land or overseas. 

The chief subjects for discussion at the 
forthcoming session are as follows: 


I. The Christian Doctrine of God 

In Relation to Modern Thought 

In Relation to non-Christian Re- 
ligions and Ideals 

As Determining the Character of 
Christian Worship 

To Be Realized Throughout the 
Church by Teaching and Study 


II. The Life and Witness of the Chris- 
tian Community 

Individual and Corporate, in the 
Fulfillment of the Divine Pur- 
pose with Special Reference to 
Questions of Marriage, Sex, 
Race, Education and Government, 

War and Peace 


The Unity of the Church 

Report of the Results of the Lam- 
beth Appeal, 1920 

World Conference on Faith and 
Order 

Schemes and Proposals for Union 
Relations of the Anglican Com- 
munion with Particular Churches 


TET: 


IV. The Anglican Communion 

Its Ideal and Future 

Its Organization and Authority 
V. The Ministry 


VI. Youth and Its Vocation 


The Forward-Looking South 


The Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, Atlanta, Ga., has published a 
pamphlet on “Our Christian Obligation 
to the Negro,’ by Rev. A. M. Pierce, 
Editor of the Wesleyan Christian Advo- 
cate. It demands for the education of the 


Negro: “An equal share with ourselves. 
His buildings must be as good as ours, 
his teachers as well qualified, his oppor- 
tunities as extended, running even to the 
university.” On railroads, “So long as 
the Negro pays as much for service as 
the white man there must be no difference 
in the accommodations that he receives. 
aus The full rights of citizenship are 
his. He must be allowed to exercise the 
franchise on the identical terms that de- 
termine the vote of the white man... . 
Courtesy is demanded. He must be ad- 
dressed in terms of respect. . . . If the 
attention of the white race is centered 
upon an absolutely fair deal toward the 
colored race in business, professional life, 
industry, domestic relations, education, 
courtesy, religion, civic affairs; if the two 
races meet each other on terms of mutual 
self-respect in all other relations, the 
question of social relations will take care 
of itself.” 


World Alliance 
to Meet in Washington 


Announcement has been made that the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the American 
Section of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches 
will be held in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 10-12, 1930. The Program Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Honor- 
able Jacob Gould Schurman, is planning 
to assemble for the gathering many dis- 
tinguished leaders in world affairs. 

Dr. Tullis Completes 
Work at Buffalo 


At its annual meeting on May 5, the 
Buffalo Council of Churches sorrowfully 
bade farewell to Dr. and Mrs. Don Tullis, 
who have gone to Cleveland where Dr. 
Tullis becomes Executive Secretary of 
the Federated Churches of Cleveland. 
Greetings were given by Dr. John M. 


. Moore in behalf of the Federal Council, 


and by representatives of local church 
groups, including the presentation of 
tangible expressions of the high regard 
in which Dr. and Mrs. Tullis have been 
held. 

During the seven years of Dr. Tullis’s 
service as Executive Secretary of the 
Buffalo Council, the staff has increased 
from two persons to ten; the budget has 
grown from $8,000 to $35,000; new de- 
partments have been organized, including 
a Music Department, the Young People’s 
Federation and a Department of Women’s 
Work. The merger of the Buffalo 
Council of Churches and Erie County 
Council of Religious Education has just 
been effected. Dr. Tullis has had a very 
high standing in the city of Buffalo. In 
addition to his distinctive work for inter- 
church cooperation, he has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the larger religious 
life of the city through a weekly editorial 
and news service which he has conducted 


in the Buffalo Evening News. 
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Mr. Tinkham Dissents 


(The italicized comments in parentheses 
are by the Editor) 


To the Editor of the FrpERAL CouNCIL 
BULLETIN : 


The Fiederal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America in the May, 1930, 
edition of its official publication, the 
FEDERAL ‘CoUNCIL BULLETIN, in reply to 
a charge recently made before a commit- 
tee of Congress that it has participated 
‘in political action by extensive propaganda 
and has violated the principle of. the 
separation of Church and State, answers 
that its policy is a “program of research 
and education directed to informing its 
own church constituency and to making 
the consciences of the people more sensi- 
tive to the ethical aspects of great public 
. Issues.” 


_ This statement is in direct contradic- 
tion to the evidence laid before the com- 
“mittee. There was submitted to the 
committee a publication of the Council 
known as “The Handbook of the 
_ Churches.” On page 217 of this Hand- 
book under the title ““Permanent Commit- 
tees” there appears a heading, “Washing- 
’ ton Committee,” which the Handbook goes 
on to explain: 


“Serves as a center for the cooperative 
work of the churches in their relation to 
agencies of the Government. It is a clear- 
ing-house of information concerning gov- 
ernmental activities which affect moral 
and social conditions and also is a medium 
for interpreting to the Government from 
time to time the point of view of the 
churches.” 


This committee by its own declaration 
is a revolutionary committee for partici- 
pation by the organized Church in tem- 
poral, secular and political affairs, con- 
trary to the American tradition of one 
hundred and fifty years. 


(Anyone who reads not simply the two 
sentences which Mr. Tinkham quotes 
from the Handbook but also the entire 
description of the Council on pages 209- 
219 of the same volume will see at once 
that the work of the Council is one of 
research, education and appeal to public 
opinion. See also page 8 of the But- 
LETIN. ) 


The constitution of the Federal Coun- 
cil declares that the Council is organized 
“to secure a larger combined influence 
for the churches of Christ in all matters 
affecting the moral and social condition 
of the people so as to promote the ap- 
plication of the law of Christ in every 
relation of hwman life.” 


This provision of the constitution of 
the Federal Council, as at present inter- 
preted by the Federal Council, is a vio- 
lation of the principle of the separation 
of Church and State. 


In all three of these pronouncements, 
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in the FEDERAL CoUNCIL BULLETIN, in 
the “Handbook of the Churches” and in 
the constitution of the Federal Council, 
there is a clear challenge to the American 
people, and that challenge is whether in 
this age and generation this organization, 
through its Council, shall be permitted to 
assume unlimited temporal power and to 
participate in affairs of state. This Coun- 
cil arrogates to itself the right to inter- 
fere in “every relation of human life,” as 
declared in its constitution, and if this 
does not mean the extension of its activi- 
ties into the realm of the State, it is 
meaningless. Because an issue may be 
called “moral” does not give this Council 
leave to inject itself into the political 
arena. Any political issue can be held 
arbitrarily to besa “moral” issue and 
many political issues have been so inter- 
preted by the Council to suit its own 
purposes. 


(For a statement of the Council’s 
real position see page 7 of the 
Butuetin. See also Professor W. E. 


Hocking’s “Man and the State’ for a 
thoroughly scholarly discussion of the 
meaning of the separation of Church and 
State, showing that the Council’s pro- 
cedures are wholly in accord with the 
true interpretation of that princifle.) 


It has been publicly stated that the con- 
stituent churches and their members have 
never been consulted in relation to the 
political actions undertaken by the com- 
mittees of the Council. Yet, the Council 
by implication conveys the idea that when 
it speaks on political issues, it speaks for 
the aggregate of the membership of its 
constituent churches, which runs into 
many millions. This on its face is de- 


ception. (This misconceives the Federal 
Council’s attitude. See page 23 of the 
BULLETIN. ) 


It has been publicly stated, also, that 
the constituent churches and their mem- 
bers have never instructed nor authorized 
the Executive Committee, or any other 
committee, to have the Council act as a 
political propaganda machine or to as- 
sume political leadership. 


(As to the churches’ support of the 
Council, see page 14 of the BULLETIN.) 


Having set up the revolutionary doc- 
trine that State and Church shall no 
longer be separate, the one not to inter- 
fere with the other, this organization is 
lending what influence it possesses to have 
the United States join the League of Na- 
tions, a political and military alliance, and 
as a first step in this direction it is actively 
participating in the present movement to 
have the United States join the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations, the political subsidi- 
ary of the League. 


It is well known that the international 
oil interests, international bankers and 
large international business interests are 
profoundly interested in having the 
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United States change its foreign policy 
for their own purposes. 

Under these circumstances, the follow- 
ing facts should be of much interest: that 
this Council receives only about one- 
fourth of its income from its church con- 
stituency, the remainder being received 
from “other sources,” on its face a high- 
ly dangerous financial policy for the 
organized church participating in politics 
to pursue. 

(The Council receives about one-fourth 
of its income from direct denominational 
appropriations, the rest from individual 
church members, who are the Council’s 
constituency.) 

Recent revelations show that John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $35,650 in 
1926; $32,717 in 1927; $36,250 in 1928, 
and $32,500 in 1929; about ten per cent 
of the total annual income from all 
sources and about 35 to 45 per cent of 
the amounts received from contributors 
of $500 and over during those four years. 

(Mr. Rockefeller’s social idealism is too 
well known to need any defense. More- 
over, there are 12,569 other individual 
contributors to the Council.) 

Regular annual contributions are re- 
ceived also from persons interested in 
international business organizations and 
directors of national banking interests 
with large foreign connections, as well 
as from international bankers themselves. 

The Foreign Policy Committee of 
this Council during the last four 
years until recently had as its chairman 
Honorable George W. Wickersham, who 
has been active in inducing the organized 
Church to participate in politics, and 
whose firm is representing a “large finan- 
cial and banking institution in Japan,” 
and “international or foreign interests, 
corporations or associations, including in- 
ternational bankers,” as recently publicly 
admitted by Mr. Wickersham. 

(Mr. Wickersham was chairman of 
the Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill by virtue of bemg an hon- 
ored and distinguished layman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as is also 
Honorable Alanson B. Houghton, the 
present chairman of the Commission.) 

Against the aggression of the Church 
the State can protect itself through legis- 
lation, and if need be it can control the 
Church, but the United States Govern- 
ment should never be compelled to take 
such action. The members of its church 
constituency themselves should reform 
the action of this Council from within 
by insisting upon the preservation of the 
great American principle, the separation 
of Church and State, the one not to in- 
terfere with the other, which principle 
must be preserved if the higher interests 
of religion and the State are to be pro- 
tected and advanced. 

Very truly yours, 
GeorcE HoLtpEN TINKHAM 
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An Emerging Christian 
Faith 


By Justin WroE NIXxon. 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


HY are we so confused in our re- 
ligious thinking when our fathers 
were so sure? Has religion a validity 
and value that are unshaken by the new 
knowledge? What is the positive content 
of a Christian faith for today? Can such 
a faith survive in our mechanized civil- 
ization? These are the crucial issues 
which Dr. Nixon, minister of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
faces and for which he sets up sign-posts 
pointing to a robust religious experience 
that knows what it believes and why. 
The basic clue to Dr. Nixon’s thought 
is found in the new “organic view” of 
the world. This emphasis on the vital 
inter-relatedness of all things in a com- 
mon life suggests that the universe is no 
machine but that there is a “central or- 
ganizing process” at work. This point of 


view is applied to religion in a way that . 


makes it a creative principle. As between 
the Roman Catholic path of reliance on 
ecclesiastical authority and the humanistic 
path of giving up all concern with the 
reality of God, Dr. Nixon finds a middle 
path which is no mere compromise but a 
fresh interpretation of the essential heart 
of Protestantism. 

Against this background the author 
works out a satisfying belief in God and 
shows what difference such a faith means 
for human life. The contrast between 
Walter Lippmann’s urbane and _ stoical 
“detachment” and Toyohiko Kagawa’s 
passionate religious devotion is one of a 
host of concrete illustrations with which 
Dr. Nixon makes his argument glow. The 
permanent significance of Jesus both as 
“the one supremely victorious and sol- 
vent personality in a world that is per- 
petually hovering on the brink of moral 
defeat and spiritual insolvency,” and also 
as a disclosure of the nature of Reality, 
is another of the high points of the book. 

Supreme among the insights of Jesus 
the author finds the conviction that life 
both with God and with men is to be 
organized on the basis of love, of mutual 
sharing, of fellowship. The. possibilities 
of re-ordering modern society around the 
spirit and practice of fellowship are ac- 
cordingly made the final focus of interest. 


The Pew Preaches 


Edited by WitttAM L. STIDGER. 
Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 


ERE are gathered together the 

frank views on religion of some of 
the foremost business and professional 
men of America. Most of the contribu- 
tions are not sermons in the ordinary 
sense of the word (though those by Curtis 
D. Wilbur and Edgar T. Welch might 
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The Spirit of God and the 


almost be thus described) but all voice 
the need of faith and hope in their re- 
lation to practical affairs. 

A few of the contributors interpret the 
better side of business, like Owen D. 
Young. Some, like’ James C. Penney 
and Charles M. Wood, suggest what it 
means to carry religion into business. 
Others explain what they think is re- 
quired of the Church and its members, 
like Roger Babson, Robert A. Long and 
R. A. Doan. Edwin Markham paints a 
picture of what the coming of the King- 
dom of God on earth means. William 
E. Sweet urges on the laymen of the 
Church a more progressive attitude 
toward social-ethical issues. On Henry 
Ford’s views on religion and the good life 
the editor reports in the form of an in- 
terview. 


Little Talks on Large Topics 


By Ruopa McCuLitocnH 
Womans Press. $1.50. 


EADERS of the Womans Press 

month by month have often been 
impressed by Miss McCulloch’s editorials. 
Their homely simplicity, combined with 
freshness of insight and intellectual vigor, 
give them a distinctive quality. Those of 
the more enduring significance are here 
brought together. The reading of them 
gives one an appreciation both of the 
spirit of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and of the outlook of 
thoughtful women who are approaching 
modern life from the standpoint of the 
Christian religion. 


A Remarkable Biblical 
Discovery 


By Witt1AM PHILirrs HALi 
American Tract Society. $1.50. 


A CHRISTIAN layman, well known 
as the President of the American 
Tract Society, here makes a detailed ex- 
amination of “The Name” of God ac- 
cording to the Scriptures. His primary 
aim is to shed new light on the signifi- 
cance of the term “Lord,” as used by 
the Christians of the first century, and 
thereby to help our understanding of God 
as made known in Christ. The bearing 
of the point of view of the early Chris- 
tians upon the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ is the center of interest through- 
out the study. 


GRAMERCY SCHOOL 
for Training Christian Leaders 
An old School with a new outlook 
Inter-denominational. Offers Bible study, psy- 
chology, and teaching methods, college English, 
history and sociology, and practice teaching. 
Christian home life. Advantageous location. 
Moderate rates. High school required. Catalogue. 


Grace H. Hamitton, Dean 
SEVEN GRAMERCY PARK WEST NEW YORK CITY 
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Faith of Today 


By RicHarpD Roperts. 
Willett, Clark & Colby. $2.00. 


N CONNECTION with the nineteen- 
hundredth observance of Pentecost 


Dr. Roberts presents this survey of those 
deep human experiences which have made 


the doctrine of the Holy Spirit necessary. © 


The evidence of a Divine Presence in the 


world and the conditions under which it — 
operates are thoughtfully studied, and — 


with unusually persuasive results. 


Part I reviews what actually occurred — 
at the first Pentecost, so far as the rec- — 
ords and the study of the scholars can | 
Part II is an impressive inter- 
pretation of the Spirit in terms of its — 
manifestations as the spirit of “emer- — 


tell us. 


gence,” of discovery, of ecstasy, of moral 
reinforcement, of conversion, of fellow- 
snip. Part LIT 
Spirit in relation to present thought and 
practice, especially in its bearing on the 
Church, its work in the world and the 
renewal of its life. 


MOTION PICTURES 


CHURCH WORK 


Prominent ministers have recog- 
nized Motion Pictures as an 
invaluable assistant in church 
work. 


Motion pictures not only increase 
church attendance, put new 
vigor in Sunday School work, but 
have been of immeasurable value 
in assisting in financial drives 
and new club organization. 


The Acme Portable Projector, be- 
cause of its flawless and uninter- 
rupted projection, is a _ great 
favorite with clergymen. The ex- 
clusive Gold Glass Shutter, built 
in to show “still” pictures, makes 
possible the halting of the film to 
drive home a point, without the 
danger of fire. 


The Acme Portable Projector is 
light in weight and, by compari- 
son, stronger and safer than any 
other portable projector and can 
be plugged into any socket and 
readily set up. 


cs Let us demon- 
strate to you with 
a typical religious 
film the great pos- 
sibilities of the 
Acme _ Projector 
for church work. 


Write for booklet number 3R6 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 GOLD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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_ The Red Harvest: A Cry 


for Peace 


Edited by Vincent G. Burns 
The Macmillan Co. $3.75. 


HIS anthology of the poets’ impas- 
sioned utterances on war and peace 
is likely to be regarded as the master 
collection for many years. That careful 
discrimination has been exercised in the 
selection of materials and skilful editing 
in their arrangement is readily evident. 
Nearly all the poems have genuine liter- 
ary merit and an authentic ring. They 
are grouped in fifteen sections, marking 
a natural progression from the mobiliza- 
-tion for war, through the ghastliness of 
the trenches, to the dawn of peace and 
the quest for enduring brotherhood. Run- 
ning through a large number, as a motif, 
is the stark contrast between the war 
temper and the spirit of Christ. 


What Are We Trying to Do 
im Religious Education? 


_ RELIGION AND Conpucr (Abingdon 
Press) is the title of a book containing a 
complete report of the conference on this 
theme, held at Northwestern University 
last November. The conference discussed 
such themes as Religion as a Motive in 
, Conduct, Personal and Institutional As- 
pects of Religion, Influence of Social 
Environment, Therapeutic Value of Re- 
ligion, Research in the Dynamics of 
Religion. It also considered the strength 
and weakness of character education 
from which religion is omitted. Impres- 
sions of the conference, included in the 
volume, are somewhat disappointing. 
One of the writers sums up his impres- 
sions tersely in this fashion: 


What facts seem fairly dependable? None. 
What hypotheses need further testing? All. 
What chief problems await solution? All. 


While the conference was admittedly 
“stimulating” the dependable fact which 
emerged seemed to be “our general confu- 
sion. We don’t know what the sources 
of character are, we don’t know what it is 
that reaches these sources, we don’t know 
whether any conception of religion we 
might have is among those effective 
agencies, even if we knew how to go 
about reaching them.” 


While it is disconcerting to feel that ; 


those whom we have regarded as leaders 
in religious education confess themselves 
to be more or less at sea, it is heartening 
to find, on the other hand, some contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of character and 
education contained in the third and final 
volume of the Report by Hartshorne and 
May (of the Character Education In- 
quiry, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) entitled Studies in the Nature of 
Character. This inquiry.has concerned 
itself mainly with the problem of deceit, 
and has sought to discover the causes or 
antecedents of behavior. Classroom ex- 
perience and friendship are revealed as 
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the “dominant cause of both honesty and 
deception. Next come constitutional 
factors, such as intelligence, resistance to 
suggestion, and emotional stability, all of 
which are associated with honesty.” . 
“Third in importance come the home and 
the general economic and social back- 
ground. When these are on a high level, 
deception is rare. When they are on a 
low level, deception is common.” 
These two books may well suggest to 
us—not that the religious education 
movement is all moonshine, but rather 
that we are only beginning to discover 
how intricate and complicated are the 
springs of human action and how elusive 
the spiritual forces we seek to bring to 
bear upon conduct. They should send us 
back in humility to study and labor more 
determinedly to the end that religion may 
not only have a clear meaning for each 
of us, but that it may serve us at every 
moment, enabling us not only to know- 
what is right but, still more, energizing 


us to do the right.__b Ss. WincHEsTER. 
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- Seeking the Beautiful in 
God’s World 


By Amy CLOWES 
Richard R. Smith., Inc. $2.00. 


Gp ee is the third volume in a graded 
series for weekday and vacation 
schools, edited by Miss Blanche Carrier, 
formerly connected with the Dayton sys- 
tem of weekday schools. This course, de- 
signed for children in the third grade, 
was developed experimentally by the 
teachers in that grade, who discussed in 
conference each step in their procedure. 
The course was further revised and re- 
constructed by its author, in connection 
with experimental groups in New Britain, 
Conn. It is significant of the larger out- 
look in religious education that it is 
deemed important to spend an entire year 
with children in primary grade in “seek- 
ing the beautiful in God’s world.” Surely 
this is quite in accord with the spirit of 
the Great Teacher who bade men “Con- 
sider the lilies, how they grow.” 


TA MUUTEANLRUA LAL 


IE 


Another 
Notable 
Cole 


« « The Spirit of » » 
PROTESTANTISM 


By *HARRIS E. KIRK 


HLA 


Hanis E. Kirk 


Sometime moder- 
ator of the Presby- 
terian Church in the 
U. S. (1928); sum- 
mer preacher in 
Westminster Chapel, 
London (1922-27) ; 
Sprunt Lecturer, 
Union Theological 
Seminary, Va. (1916) ; 
Carew Lecturer (1916) 
and special lecturer 


L a on homiletics and 
ecture Says Dean O.E. Brown, of Vander- 3 Or aiciy. Harttord 
A H 4 are Theological Seminary 
bilt University School of Religion: = [reolosical Sominany 
Ss h i p » » lecturer, Bangor 
“The years 1929 - 30 demptive Spirit of Prot- Theological Seminary 
mark the fourth Cente- estantism furnishes a (1928); annual lec- 
nary of two crucial corrective for the blight turer on historical 
events having to. do of Secularism, the short Christianity at 
with the birth of Prot- sightedness of Human- Princeton University 
estantism. In April, ism, and the futility of (since 1923); and 
1529, the _ representa- a Social Gospel that pastor, Franklin St. 
Sivcs of the German discards religion. With Church, Baltimore, 
people signed the - his- equal clearness he has (since 1901). 


toric Protest which gave 
to Protestantism its 
name and character. In 
June, 1530, the German 
Reform leaders submit- 
ted to the Imperial Diet 
the first Protestant 
Creed, the Augsburg 
Confession, wherein they 
affirmed their acceptance 
of the Catholic Faith and 
their condemnation of 
the Roman abuses. These 
might well be called the 
chart and compass of 
Protestantism. It is thus 
peculiarly appropriate 
that the Cole Lectures, 
1930, should be devoted 
to taking the bearings of 
our present-day Protes- 
tantism... Dr. Kirk has 
shown with a gratifying 
clearness how the re- 


published 
May 5th 


shown that ‘a pure, un- 
diluted Protestantism’ 
liberates the soul from 
fanatical bibliolatry, me- 
chanical ecclesiasticism. 
e He gives a vote 
of confidence to ‘those 
younger prophets’ of 
righteousness in the 
Church today whose 
spirit he describes as 
‘relentlessly critical, dar- 
ingly adventurous, and 
gloriously hopeful.’ In 
the midst of the chaotic 
confusion of our many 
would-be oracles, he 
hears the voice of one 
who not only says, ‘Let 
there be light,’ but, 


The Spirit 
of Protes- 
tantism » » 


By Harris E. 
Kirk » » 
$2. 


without hesitation adds, Order Your Copy 
‘I am the Light of the 
World,’ ” NOW! 


ANU 


COKESBURY PRESS 


Publishers 
NASHVILLE 


At Your Own Bookstore 
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On War and Peace 


PENS FoR PLOUGHSHARES. F. W. Faxon 


Co., Boston. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of creative litera- 

ture that encourages world peace. 
The compilers believe that the books that 
glorify war have lost their appeal to the 
public. They list here the titles of a 
large number of books, poetry and plays, 
of many countries, in which the peace 
ideal is exalted. 


Tue EvoL_uTiIon oF War. By Maurice 
R. Davie. Yale University Press. $4.00. 


es THIS scholarly work the author 

traces the development of the idea and 
the practice of war from the very begin- 
ning of recorded history. He delves into 
the causes that have tended to create and 
perpetuate resort to physical combat. 
Among the phases of military conflict 
studied are blood revenge, human sacri- 
fice, war for glory, war and the state, 
cannibalism, and war for land and booty. 
There is a chapter on the mitigation of 
war and another on the stress toward 
peace. A volume of exceptional value to 
the student of world affairs. 


Hey! YeEttowspacks! By Ernest L. 
Meyer. John Day Co. $2.00. 


ee MEYER, while the great 

war was on, was a conscientious 
objector. He records, in these burning 
pages, his experiences. Without reflect- 
ing on the intellectual honesty or the 
spiritual purpose of his associates who 
enlisted in the war, Mr. Meyer has given 
us in this volume the story of “a des- 
perate adventure in self-reliance, the indi- 
vidual against the host. . . .” 


Unitinc Europe. By William E. Rap- 
pard. Yale University Press. $3.00. 


ONE of the publications of the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics. The 
author, a member of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions, interprets the trend of international 
cooperation since the war. After discuss- 
ing the post-war political and economic 
evolution of Europe, Dr. Rappard turns 
his attention to the cooperative principles 
of the League of Nations. A particularly 
timely volume in view of M. Briand’s 
project for a united Europe. 


ANSWERS TO EVERYDAY QUESTIONS 


By S. Parkes CADMAN 
Most Famous: Radio Preacher in America 
“The range of the Cadman knowledge is indeed sur- 
prising, but not so much so as the depth of the 
Cadman understanding. 
swered not out of a wealth of information alone, but 
out of sureness of insight.” 


—Bishop Francis J. McConnell, New York. 
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Witt InpiA BEcoME CHRISTIAN? By 
J. W. R. Netram. Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. $1.50. 


HIS is a welcome volume interpret- 

ing to the Occidental the inner life 
and the hopes of the great land of which 
the author can write with special insight 
because he is himself a native and a 
Christian. 


PACIFISM IN THE MopEeRN Wortp. Edited 
by Devere Allen. Doubleday Doran. 
$2.00. ; 


A SCORE of vigorous, constructive and 
eminent exponents of the way of 
goodwill in the modern world here set 
forth the basis of their convictions. It is 
a volume that should be in every public 
library and that all workers for world 
peace should know. 


Answers to Everyday 


Questions 
By S. Parkes CapDMAN 
Abingdon Press. $3.00. 


HESE answers to radio and news- 

paper questions, on a wide range of 
subjects of human interest, are in Dr. 
Cadman’s inimitable manner, combining 
spiritual insight and practical good sense. 
Those who have heard his flashing replies 
over the air will be glad to have them 
now in permanent form. 


Portraits of the Prophets 


By J. W. G. Warp 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.50. 


iDis WARD makes his special con- 
tribution to the study of the proph- 
ets, not by giving us new information, but 
by making these ancient personalities live 
again in our imaginations and pulse with 
keen human interest. Both by the man in 
the pulpit, therefore, who has occasion 
again and again to draw upon the treas- 
ure-house of the Old Testament, and by 
the layman who is not concerned about 
the abstract side of Biblical studies, this 
volume will be warmly appreciated. From 
various angles the characters are all de- 
scribed as pioneers, and are delineated 
with clear-cut strokes and painted in full 
color, as is indicated by such chapter 
headings as: Isaiah, the Patriot; Hosea, 
the Man of Shattered Romance; Habak- 
kuk, the Optimist; Malachi, the Puritan. 


The questions have been an- 


SIGNIFICANT } 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS — 


New 
Book 


THE CHURCH 
IN POLITICS 


By STANLEY HIGH 


The editor of Christian Herald 
has written a significant book on a 
timely subject. Should the Church 
have a share in shaping public 
opinion on prohibition, law en- 
forcement and other moral issues? 
Dr. High’s answer is a challenge 
to the Christian Church. Written 
vigorously and with brilliance this 
book can not be ignored. $2.00 


THE ETHICS 
OF PAUL 


By MORTON SCOTT ENSLIN 


This book attempts to lay its em- 
phasis where Paul laid his, not on 
theology, but on morals. Here 
the man is pictured against the 
background of his age. $4.00 


OBJECTIVES IN 
RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By PAUL H. VEITH 


In this penetrating analysis of the 
nature and purpose of religious 
education, Dr. Veith presents a 
redefinition of ideals and objec- 
tives. “A timely and needed 
book.” Luther A. Weigle. $2.50 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. 740 Rush St. 


Net, $3.00 
postpaid 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 
49 EAST 33d ST., NEW YORK 


You Aid a Great Work 
at the Same Time that 
You Receive as High as 


9% 


\ 

B IBLE Annuity Bonds of the New York Bible 
‘Society pay you an absolutely dependable income— 
from 4% to 9% according to your age. They require 
no attention; rate cannot fluctuate; even if lost your 
income goes on. Every six months throughout your 
lifetime the postman brings you a check for the same 
fixed amount. 

| At the same time that you assure yourself a depend- 
able income, you share in the great Christian work of 
distributing God’s Word. For 121 years—since 1809— 
‘the New York Bible Society has been giving millions of 
Bibles, Testaments and Bible portions to those most in 
need of guidance and comfort. 


». Mail Coupon for FREE Booklet 


An illustrated booklet giving full details of this 
“truly Christian Investment’’ and endorsements from 
satisfied bond holders and well known people, will be 
sent you on request. Send for your copy today. 


_ NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 
5 East 48th Street, Dept. 58 
New York City 


Without obligation to me, kind- 
ly send me a copy of your free 
booklet “‘A Truly Christian In- 
vestment.”’ 


""A Book of the Hour!" 


is what the International Journal of Relig- 
ious Education calls 


SO YOUTH MAY KNOW 


New Viewpoints on Sex and Love 


by ROY E. DICKERSON 


And goes on further to say—'"the most 
outstanding book that the reviewer has 
seen in the field of interpreting sex and 
love. The author is direct, very frank, and 
is determined to give more than facts." 


It received early endorsement from the 
American Social Hygiene Association, the 
National W.C.T.U., and the Child Study 
Association. 

Cloth, $2.00 


The Child Study Association also placed 


on its Selected List 


THE SEX LIFE OF YOUTH 


_ by GRACE LOUCKS ELLIOTT 
and HARRY BONE 


Parents’ Magazine gives it the following 
Honorable Mention—"A book that will 
help young people to formulate a livable, 
workable code of sex ethics." 


Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $.75 


These are probably the two best aids for 
a young man or woman to think through 
to a high minded sex philosophy of life. 


Other books of present day interest are— 
MASARYK, NATION BUILDER 


by DONALD A. LOWRIE 
Cloth, $2.25 


AS HE JOURNEYED 
by WILLIAM D. MURRAY 
Cloth, $3.50 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
by R. M. GRAY and M. C. PAREKH 
Cloth, $2.00 


Order through your bookseller or direct 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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The Progressive Education Association 


7 ) 


.- 


announces 
an Atffiliation with the 


New Education Fellowship 
of London 


Joint Membership in the two organizations offers — 


I. Subscription to PRoGREsstvE EpucATION and the NEw Era, the two maga | 
zines reflecting the newer tendencies in education the world over. Publishes | 
monthly during the school year. 4 | 

Fs 

2. The professional services of both organizations, including assistance in solvi 12 | 

home and school problems, school and teacher placement, bureaus of speakers, 


Oma ear) aE . ° 7 
school visiting itineraries, school surveys, and vote in the annual conferences. 


PRoGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
10 JAcKson PLACE Date ............_._ 
WasHincton, D.C. Dept. L 


I wish to become a joint member of the Progressive Education Association and of the New Education Fellow- 
ship. Enclosed is my check for $6.00. (If you are already a member of either organization enclose check for $3.00.) 
Noga 


Adages a 


Are you going to Summer School? Send for circular on The Institute of Be gressive Education, June 2 5H 
August 6, at Vassar College. Check . Send for list of P. E. A. publications. Check 


